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THE GENUINE IRISH 
BRITISH J TWEEDS AND 


SAILORS’ | HOMESPUNS 
SOC H ETY L are the choice of well-dressed 


men and women everywhere ; 

these ali- woo! fabrics retain 

earnestly appeals their smartness under the test 
for help of real hard wear. 


Sold direct from the old-estab- 
lished distributing centre; by 
the yard, or in garments tailored 
to measure. 


to enable them to keep pace 

with the urgent and increasing 

cost of maintaining Homes and 

Hostels in ports all over the * : Patterns and Tailoring Details, 

Empire for our Seafarers’ needs Tere EF Post | Desk 18 
i a hy 


| ree, from esk 


Enquiries are invited to - THE WHITE HOUSE 
| Royal Exchange London PORTRUSH, NORTHERN IRELAND 


No branches or agencies. 


AT 
Donations welcomed by Hon. Treasurer, f i 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, P.C., - 
680 Commercial Road, London, E.14. . 
Mr. Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary 


















































BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE KING GFORGF v 


PAR te an featuthymo 


vgpteigho gy TOOTH PASTE 
‘The more you wash st, the better tt looks.” “th 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
PARIPAN LIMITED, LONDON. 


ALL CHEMISTS 
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-q Fortnumé Mason. 
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Military equipment 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING: BY INLAND POST, 1/2. REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, PUBLISHING OFFICE : 32-34, ST. BRIDE STREET 
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service. 
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Little enough time to get your kit together these days—leave is far too precious 
to waste making replacements. 


You'll be wise to avail yourself of Harrods’ 


The Man’s Shop can outfit you from cap to boots, and the quality, 


the correctness, the fit, the appearance of everything will be—well, just right ! 














KHAKI POPLIN SHIRTS 


Excellent quality lustre poplin, 
guaranteed unshrinkable and 
colour-fast. In Service shade. 
Including two soft collars. Sizes 


14 ao. azamen necks | A 16 


PURE SILK SERVICE HANDKER- 

CHIEFS (MD. 310) Each 7/6 

PURE LINEN (MD. 311) Dozen 21/- 

BARATHEA SILK TIES, black, khaki. 
(MD. 313) 5/9 and 419 

VIYELLA TIES to match shirts. 

(MD. 314) 3/- 






OFFICERS’ BOOTS 

Uppers of best Tan Grain Leather, leather- 
lined throughout, stout soles of best English 
Oak-tanned leather. In sizes and half-sizes 


6 to 12, with medium and wide 
fittings. Pair 62/6 


ARMY READY-TO-WEAR UNIFORMS 


Khaki Greatcoat £10 0 0 
Khaki Service Jacket and 
Slacks - £8 8 O 


(Ranks and Badges extra) a 
Trench Coat - - - 5 15 6 
British Warm £10 100 and £11 110 REGULATION R.A.F. OXFORDS 
Tropical Tunic = ro ae Uppers of best quality Black Box Calf, stout 
(Ranks and Badges extra) leather soles and heels. In sizes and half- 
Tropical Tunic Slacks. - fl 8 6 sizes 6 to 12, with medium and 39 6 
Tropical Tunic Shorts él 2 6 wide fittings. Pair 
SLOane 


HARRODS LTD 






1234 


SERVICE VIYELLA SHIRTS 


With two collars. In shades of 
Tropical Khaki or Service Khaki, 


also R,A.F. Sizes 14 to 17 
inch neckband. (MS.14) 20/- 


TAN CAPE SERVICE GLOVES 
Soft and pliable, one - button 


7 lw. Te 73 to 16/6 ‘ 


TECTOR SOCKS 

For the Services. Perfect- 
fitting socks that will not 
shrink and are knitted in 
a special rib to prevent 
wrinkling at the ankles. 
Khaki or Tropical shades, 
also black for R.A.F. Sizes 
10 to 12 ins. 

(MW.9) Pair 4/9 


6 pairs 27/6 





SLEEVELESS WAISTCOAT 
Soft and warm in Scotch Knit Botany 
Wool. Khaki or Air Force Blue. | a 6 
Sizes 36 to 42 ins. (MU.44) / 





R.A.F. READY-TO-WEAR etsy 


















Greatcoat - . 0 
Service Jacket and Slacks £8 '8 6 
Mackintosh - - - £4 4 0 
Raincoat - - - , ae Ss 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 


THE SCENE ON 


The total destruction by British sailors and soldiers on March 4 of oil-producing plant 
in the Lofoten Islands, and of the extensive oil supplies accumulated there by the 
Germans, was largely due to information furnished by an Englishman, Mr. William 
John Hawes, who, while making his annual visit to his employer's factory at Svolver 
last year, Was caught by the German advance, and made prisoner, being later forced 
to work under Nazi dictation. Broadcasting on March 8, he described how, with 
blank astonishment, when emerging from the factory, he came face to face with 
a British officer, who declared that he was going to destroy thé plant. “‘I am under 


THE QUAYSIDE AT SVOLVAER, SHOWING OIL STORES BURNING DURING 
ON THE LOROTEN ISLANDS ON MARCH 4, WHEN THE ENTIRE GERMAN OIL-PRODUCING 


| 
| 
| 


1941. 





THE DARING NAVAL RAID 
PLANTS WERE DESTROYED. 


your orders,"’ he replied, ‘‘ but what about the others ?’’ The result of the encounter 
was that every oil tank and all the five oil-producing plants in the Lofotens were 
destroyed by the raiders before leaving, and also the 10,000-ton floating oil factory 
ship ‘‘ Dansburg.”” The above photograph shows the scene on the quayside, with 
oil supplies burning after the tanks were detonated. On later pages of this issue 
appear pictures of scenes in and around Svolvaer, and a double-page drawing by our 
special artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, of Norwegian volunteers flocking to the 
quayside to embark in the British warships. (British Official Photograph.) 
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NYONE who has lived in Britain during the past 
century and a half, has lived in a world whose 
background has been constantly changing. This has 
been increasingly true during the past fifty years. 
Change in the externals of life has steadily increased 
its pace. Instead of living as the overwhelming 
majority of mankind have lived since the beginning 
of recorded time, amid surroundings and contrivances 
that became every year more familiar, twentieth- 
century man finds his environment stranger and more 
alien with every year of his life. Compared with the 
more static human inhabitant of the past, he has 
become an adventurer and a perpetual traveller. He 
passes his existence in a shifting landscape. 


Yet even this process, such is the protective organism 
with which man is equipped, bas been scarcely consciously 
noticed.In the years 
between the two 
wars, though vast 
changes were taking 
place all round us, 
few Englishmen 
were aware of the 
constant dislocation 
of their familiar 
lives that these in- 
volved. A leap from 
1919 to 1939 would 
have been almost as 
startling as a leap 
from 1739 to 1939. 
The whole tech- 
nique of the wireless 
and of “listening 
in’’ would have 
come as a complete 
shock to any of us 
if those twenty 
years had _ been 
skipped in a night. 
What would our 
1919 minds have 
made of the 
Children’s Hour, the 
B.B.C. announcer, 
the aerial enter- 
tainment called 
“Band Waggon,” 
or the Nine o’Clock 
News ? What, for 
that matter, would 
it have made of a 
“ Baby ”’ Austin, a 
road-house, or a 
Hollywood movie 
revue? These 
things overtook us 
very rapidly, but 
they still did so at 
a pace which was 
not too swift for our 
consciousness. We 
became acclima- 
tised to them with- 
out conscious effort. 


There are other people on whom change has 
descended with far greater rapidity than on ourselves. 
Try, for instance, to visualise the consciousness of 
anyone now living in Japan who was born before the 
year 1870; of, say, an elder Japanese statesman. 
From a state of existence as primitive and traditional 
as that still led by a Sea Dyak of Sarawak, the elderly 
Japanese of to-day -has been catapulted during 
his three score years and ten into a civilisation 
that bears less resemblance to his early environment 
than ours does to that of the Great Pyramids. No 
wonder that his behaviour appears at times a little 
confused and unbalanced. His conscious mind may 
to outward appearance seem rational and _ prosaic 
enough under his top-hat, but his subconscious being 
is a whirl of conflicting emotions. How can a mortal 
man subjected to such an age of experience in so brief 
a lifetime retain his balance, even his sanity? I 
sometimes think it is not wholly an accident that the 
nations which in recent years have constituted the 
chief threat to the world’s peace have been those in 


IN A LONDON HOTEL, WHERE HIS 


them as “ volunteers to the cause of freedom.” 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


which the great body of the people have passed through 
the most rapid change. Germany, Italy, Japan—the 
major partners of the Axis—did not so much as exist 
as nations at all when my father was born. Politically, 
there was no such entity as Germany or Italy, while 
Japan was as remote from modern nationhood as the 
Engiand of King Arthur. What connection is there 
between a Catholic and Bavarian peasant child of 
1860 and a pagan robot of Hitler’s Third and ‘iron 
Reich ? Yet there are some living in the land of our 
enemies who within their lifetimes have been both. 


One has only to consider the changes that have 
befallen such a one, and millions of Germans far 
younger, to realise at any rate one of the things 
that are wrong with Germany to-day. That trouble- 
some and violent realm may be inhabited exclusively 





THE DRAMATIC BRITISH NAVAL RAID ON THE LOFOTEN ISLANDS: KING HAAKON WELCOMING THE 300 YOUNG PATRIOTS 


by the fiendish creatures of Sir Robert Vansittart’s 
“Black Record,” or it may be, as the more radically- 
minded British publicists of the Left used to, and I 
believe still, contend, by a suppressed majority of 
democratically-minded kinsmen of Goethe, Beethoven 
and Bach, only driven to their present evil course by 
the diabolical tyranny of their Nazi despots and 
thirsting for the day of their liberation by the crusaders 
of parliamentary government. I cannot pretend to 
be able to determine which: the contradiction would 
seem to involve a mystery, like the recollection that 
Hitler is an Austrian and, incredible as it now seems, 
a countryman of Haydn and Mozart. But of one 
thing one can be certain: that every German adult 
living to-day has been rocketed through changes 
that even we, accustomed as we are to startling and 
revolutionary inventions, can hardly visualise 


A divided and mainly rural people, many of them 
living under a still feudal system of society before 
1870; industrialised, militarised and centralised by 


MAJESTY WAS LOUDLY CHEERED. 

In a London hotel on Saturday, March 8, tall King Haakon, wearing the uniform of an Admiral of the Norwegian Navy, and in the presence of the 

Premier, Mr. Johan Nygaarsvold, and many leading Norwegians now in London, received the 300 patriots from the Lofoten Islands and welcomed 

The King was given a roar of greeting when he appeared and shook hands with some of the patriots, 

and in a moving address his Majesty showed his own depth of feeling as he spoke of the encouragement he received from the quiet yet strong- 
minded attitude of his people under their “temporary foreign masters.” (Topical.) 


their Prussian imperial rulers in the next forty years 
of growing wealth, power and national self-conscious- 
ness and arrogance ; hurled, while still awakening to 
the ferment of new ideas from the democratic West, 
by the same rulers into a homeric contest against the 
entire civilised world ; subjected in the course of a few 
stark years to the bewildering experiences of defeat, 
famine, revolution, economic ruin and _ inflation ; 
fallen from a state of self-righteous and narrow 
Puritanism into a brief era of shameless license and 
hedonism ; and finally subjected to the headlong and 
intoxicating courses into which they were half-led, 
half-dragged by the hysterical and magnetic fanatic, 
Hitler. It is not wholly surprising that their thoughts 
and actions to-day partake more of the nature of 
lunatics than of sane and sober men. Ordinary man 
was not made to adapt himself to such drastic and 
perpetual change. 
He can no more 
preserve his human 
quality under it 


claret can retain its 
flavour in a round- 
about. His mind 
reels, and finally 
breaks with the 
strain. It may well 
be that Germany, 
to outward eyes 
so strong and in- 
vincible in her hour 
of sudden conquest, 
will presently col- 
lapse. For a nation 
that has lived for 
so long at so violent 
a pace, lacks the 
reserve of accumu- 
lated energy that 
can only come from 
calm and peaceful 
living. 


It was in this 
reserve—the calm 
of ultimate strength 
—that the island 
and rustic England 
of the past was 
always accounted 
so peculiarly strong. 
It enabled her to 
beat Napoleon ; it 
still stood her in 
potent stead in the 
gruelling years of 
1914 to 1918. It 
was the reserve of 
a man who rises 
from a_ sedative 
pipe over his own 
fire to deal with an 
hysterical tramp. 
Hysteria may be a 
very terrible force 
at the first onset ; 
but it cannot last the course against a steadfast 
adversary. We-may not have behind us the long, 
assured peace of our rustic forbears who manned the 
squares of Waterloo, but compared with those of our 
present adversaries, our lives have been calm and 
unruffled. Our process of political growth has been 
steady and sure: we have the flexible strength of 
nature. As a people it is our greatest asset : we owe 
it to our island situation, our temperate climate, and 
our long and unbroken history. It is the surest 
guarantee of our ultimate victory ; the source of our 
sober confidence. And when victory has been won, 
we shall probably do well to remember this before 
plunging into that orgy of revolutionary experiment 
which so many of our intellectual leaders are now 
advocating as the only cure for the social evils of the 
pre-war period. We shall do better to recall that 
man’s mind, like every other natural organism, 
can achieve nothing permanent and healthy except 
by process of normal growth, and that all growth 
requires time. 
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THE RAID ON THE LOFOTENS: 
VOLUNTEERS, 
PRISONERS AND TROPHIES. 
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MR. W. J. HAWES, ENGLISH OIL FACTORY MANAGER BRITISH SOLDIERS WITH PORTRAITS WHICH THEY GERMAN MERCHANT SEAMEN AND NAZI AIR GROUND ? 
IN THE LOFOTENS, PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER HIS RESCUE, TOOK AS TROPHIES DURING THE VICTORIOUS RAID STAFF PRISONERS BEING TRANSFERRED BLINDFOLD 7 
ON BOARD A. WARSHIP. ON THE LOFOTEN ISLANDS. FROM ONE BRITISH SHIP TO ANOTHER. Z 
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SMILING SAILORS ON ONE OF THE SHIPS WHICH TOOK PART IN THE RAID, A SERGEANT AND OTHER SOLDIERS, MEMBERS OF THE PARTY WHICH RAIDED “ HITLER’S 
WITH A NAZI FLAG THEY CAPTURED DURING THE RAID. BACK DOORSTEP,” PHOTOGRAPHED ON THEIR RETURN TO A _ BRITISH PORT. 
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WE KNEW YOU WOULD COME,” THEY CRIED. THE EIGHT NORWEGIAN GIRLS 8 AN OFFICER OF THE NORWEGIAN FREE FORCES CHATTING TO SOME OF THE 
FROM THE LOFOTEN ISLANDS PHOTOGRAPHED OUTSIDE THEIR LONDON HOTEL. 300 VOLUNTEERS WHO RETURNED WITH THE BRITISH RAIDING FORCE. 
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A large number of German prisoners, including German merchant seamen, Luftwaffe manager of the oil factory of Messrs. Allen and Hanbury, Ltd., in the Lofotens. 
ground personnel, and suspected characters, who were captured during the British He informed his rescuers of the locality of the other plants, which were all 
and Norwegian naval raid on the Lofoten Islands, together with several hundreds systematical destroyed. He told his rescuers that he was imprisoned by the 
of Norwegian patriots who volunteered for service in the Allied cause, reached Germans, ‘\ released him to direct te factory. He said the oil output had 
London on March 6. Mr. W. J. Hawes, seen in the top left photograph, was English dropped off. (British Official Photographs.) 
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THE LUFTWAFFE IN ITALY—HEAVILY DAMAGED IN MEDITERRANEAN RAIDS. 
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poi ons GERMAN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN, ONE OF SEVERAL RECENTLY MOUNTED TO THE GROUP CAPTAIN OF A GERMAN DIVE-BOMBER FORMATION GRIMLY PARADING HIS 
‘T AN ITALIAN HARBOUR—A PICTURE ILLUSTRATING THE INFILTRATION OF *PLANE CREWS PREPARATORY TO THEIR DEPARTURE ON AN ATTACK ON A BRITISH 


NAZI AIR UNITS INTO ITALY. CONVOY OR POSITION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
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A NAZI ATTACK ON MALTA, WHOSE INHABITANTS HAVE DEMANDED THE BOMBING OF ROME IN REPRISAL FOR 300 RAIDS: A GERMAN 'PLANE 
FLYING LOW OVER AN AERODROME, ON MARCH 5 SIXTEEN ENEMY MACHINES WERE DESTROYED OVER MALTA. 
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THE GERMAN AIR FORCE IN ITALY: PILOTS OF THE LUFTWAFFE, GROUPED ROUND A MEMBER OF THE GROUND STAFF OF THE LUPTWAPFE IN ITALY, SEATED BESIDE A 
ny . wt ¢ . . . . . -¥, SEZ > - 

HEAVY-CALIBRE BOMBS, WATCHING THE APPROACH OF A NAZI SQUADRON OVER AN HEAVY BOMB. GERMAN AIR ATTACKS HAVE UTTERLY FAILED TO STOP OUR CONVOYS 


ITALIAN AERODROME, FROM GETTING THROUGH, SUSTAINING THEMSELVES SEVERE LOSSES 
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bs ‘ae a ee on these pictures of Goering’s Luftwaffe in Italy is supplied upwards of ninety were lost, fifty in the air and forty on the ground. ‘“‘ They would 
= js > hi 4 memorable broadcast of February 9, when he pointed out that not come any more,”’ said the Prime Minister, who added that the “ Illustrious "’ 
o or three days, out of an entire Geschwader of 150 dive-bombers that attacked had steamed safely off to Alexandria under her own power at 23 knots. On March 5 


Malta Sic i ti in whic " , 
from Sicily after the air action in which the Illustrious sixteen enemy aircraft were shot down over Malta for one R.A.F. machine lost. (4.P.) 


was damaged, 
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THE BOMBING OF H.M.S. “ILLUSTRIOUS”: A NAVAL EYE-WITNESS’S IMPRESSION. 
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A ViviID PENCIL SKETCH OF GERMAN ‘“STUKAS”’ DIVE-BOMBING 


WM, AIRCRAFT- CARRIER “‘ILLUSTRIOUS’? ON JANUARY 27 LAST, 
DRAWN BY ABLE SEAMAN BUNKIN ON AN ESCORTING DESTROYER THL 
SAME DAY—A TRUE EYE-WIT) IMPRESSION OF THE ACTION. 
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A DRAWING BY E. TURNER OF THE ~— ILLUSTRIOUS,’ WHICH, ALTHOUGH DAMAGED 
LY GERMAN }KAS,’ STEA,'IED AWAY TO MALTA AND THEN TO ALEXANDRIA. 
_ : eeeeeeceseseceescesecececessseceses 


E are enabled to publish above an interesting impression by a young naval Able Seaman 

of the dive-bombing attack made by German ‘Stukas" in the Sicilian Straits on 

January 10 last. It will be recalled that while on convoy duty, taking war materials to Greece 

—which all arrived safely—the Germans damaged H.M. Aircraft-Carrier ‘* [llustrious,’’ which, 

after the action, proceeded under her own steam to Malta and went on to Alexandria. Able 

Seaman J. R. Bunkin, a twenty-two-year-old commercial artist, was serving on the same 

destroyer as Mr. W. F. Hartin, the ‘‘ Daily Mail’ correspondent with the Fleet, who writes 

that Bunkin saw the whole action and produced the above sketch that same evening. Officers, 

impressed with the work, saw that it was sent to the flagship, and Admiral Sir Andrew 

Cunningham also expressed his admiration of the young seaman's drawing. Since this minor 

success the Germans have made more and more astronomical claims of a ‘‘ sweeping victory" 

NAZI REPRESENTATION OF “STUKAS” DIVE-BOMBING THE for the benefit of neutrals. On February 9, Mr. Churchill mentioned in his broadcast how 

ILLUSTRIOUS.”” “ WITH DEVASTATING POWER, THE * STUKAS Ju 87’ the Nazis ‘“‘sent an entire Geschwader of dive-bombers and in two or three days they had lost 
DIVE.”"* IT BOASTED, BUT EVADED THE GERMAN LOSSES. out of 150 dive-bombers upwards of 90.” 
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THE LOFOTEN ISLANDS SUCCESSFULLY 
TAKEN; 1f ENEMY SHIPS SUNK, 
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Z THE FISHING FLEET IN PORT AT SVOLVAER, WINTER-TIME. IN 1933 34,000 MEN ¥ 


AND 10,000 VESSELS TOOK PART IN THE LOFOT FISHERIES. 
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AT SVOLVAER, MAIN TRADING CENTRE OF THE LOFOTEN ISLANDS, WHERE 
A SUCCESSFUL NAVAL RAID WAS CARRIED OUT ON MARCH 4. 
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THE SNOW-COVERED ‘“‘ LOFOT WALL,” STEEP, PINNACLED ROCKS, 700 TO 1000 METRES 
HIGH, WITH COTTAGES AND LINES SUPPLYING ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
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FISHERMEN S COTTAGES, SHOWING (FOREGROUND) A CATCH OF COD AND HERRING, 
FISH-OIL PRODUCTION PLANTS WERE DESTROYED IN THE RAID, 


dae daring raid carried out by British naval and military forces on German 
objectives on the Norwegian Lofoten Islands on March 4 was a conspicuously 
successful operation which resulted in the sinking of 18,000 tons of enemy shipping, 
including a German supply ship of 10,000 tons, the capture of 215 German 
prisoners and ten ‘‘ Quislings,"” and the bringing off of 300 Norwegian volunteers, 
including eight women. In addition, fish-oil factories and a power station were 
destroyed and oil-storage tanks burned. Svolvaer—the subject of many of the 
views reproduced above-—which appears to have been the chief scene of the raid 
and where an important oil plant was destroyed, is the main trading centre of 
the islands, lying about 25 miles below the head of the wide Vest Fjord, where a 
number of narrow fjords open into it, one of which is the Otot Fjord running up 
to Narvik, the scene of gallant exploits of the British Navy last year. Fine 
weather favoured the operation, which was marked by perfect organisation and 
mutual understanding on the part of both the Navy and Army. A number of 
hand-picked and specially-trained troops took part in the landing, and with them 


were a number of Norwegian naval ratings and guides, who had been training in ¢ : . EN 
(Continued opposite. f THE LOFOTEN ISLANDS BY A “ FISHERMEN’S HOME.” THE ALLIED + 
FORCE ADVISED ITS ARRIVAL BY LOUD-SPEAKERS. d 
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LY} RAIDED—300 VOLUNTEERS; 225 PRISONERS 
sired AND FIVE OIL FACTORIES BURNT. 
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A GENERAL VIEW FROM KABELVAAG OF SVOLVAER, WHERE AN OIL PLANT WAS DESTROYED, 
A SECOND IMPORTANT PLANT BEING PUT OUT OF ACTION AT STANSUND 
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FASTENING BAIT TO FISHING LINES. THE ISLANDS, A BIG FISHING CENTRE, WHICH 
ARE SITUATED OPPOSITE NARVIK, OCCUPY 1560 SQUARE MILES, 
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THE HARBOUR AT SVOLVAER. THE LOSSES INFLICTED ON ENEMY SHIPPING TOTALLED 
APPROXIMATELY 18,000 TONS, INCLUDING NINE GERMAN MERCHANT VESSELS ° SUNK. 
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HANGING FISH OUT TO DRY, ON LONG POLES, WHERE t AINS FOR TWO MONTHS, 
BEFORE BEING PACKED FOR EXPORT-——-FORMERLY FOR ‘5S 3 ‘ ND, BELGIUM, ETC, 
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Continued.]} 

Britain and were the first to take part in Allied operations as a_ specific 
unit since Norway had to be abandoned last year. Great pillars of smoke 
and flame rising against the snow-covered ‘‘ Lofot wall’ of steep, pinnacled 
rocks—attaining to 700 and 1000 metres in height and dropping sheer into the 
sea along this part of the Fjord leading to Narvik—testified to the effective 
destructiveness of the raid. When the British ships arrived off the island powerful 
loud-speakers broadcast messages to the local population, telling them that their 
friends were at hand and suggesting that the crews would be willing to take on 
board any volunteers who would like to come to Britain and join the Norwegian 
Free Forces. Three hundred, including eight women, were able to be taken off 
out of the very large number who volunteered, and these were allowed to go to 
their homes and pack what they wanted. The 215 prisoners included German 
air personnel from an air station which the Nazis were in course of establishing 
in the Lofoten group, but the bulk came from a 10,000-ton German oil-factory ship. 
In addition, ten ‘‘ Quislings’’ were captured in the raid and brought to England, 

where they are interned as non-enemy aliens. 
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ALLIED Es Ss LOFOTEN ISLANDS FISHERMEN HANGING UP THEIR NETS FOR DRYING AND REPAIR. 
FOODSTUFFS AND COMFORTS WERE LANDED FOR USE OF THE NORWEGIAN POPULATION. 
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“HITLER’S BACK DOORSTEP” 
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BURNING OIL STORES AT STANSUND. 











TANKS AT STANSUND, WHICH WERE LATER DESTROYED, SHOWING ALSO ONE 
OF THE ELEVEN SHIPS SUNK BY THE ALLIED FORCE. 





THE OIL STORES BURNING AS THE BRITISH RAIDING FORCES LEAVE STANSUND, 
ISLE OF VESTVAAGOY, WHERE AN 


OW 
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IMPORTANT PLANT WAS DESTROYED. 














THE RAID ON THE 








BRITISH TROOPS GETTING READY TO DETONATE BARRELS OF OIL ON THE QUAYSIDE 
AT STANSUND DURING LOFOTEN 


4 
ISLANDS. ( 
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In addition to the oil factory destroyed at Svolvaer during the raid on the Lofoten 
group, a second important plant was put out of action at Stansund, on the island 


THE FIRE RAGING AT STANSUND AFTER THE OIL TANKS HAD BEEN SET ON FIRE. 
of Vestvaagoy, where some of the huge oil reserves are seen burning in the pictures 


ACCUMULATIONS AND PRODUCING PLANTS WERE ALL DESTROYED. 
reproduced above. 
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Reuter’s special correspondent on board one of the British vessels 
stated that great pillars of smoke and flame could be seen as the ships steamed 


rising against and dwarfing the snow-covered mountains which drop sheer 


[Continued below. 
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- 4 
PARTIES OF BRITISH TROOPS RETURNING IN LONGBOATS TO THE SHIPS AFTER THE RAID, A GENERAL VIEW OF STANSUND, SHOWING ONE OF THE FIRES RAGING WHERE A FEW 
WHICH COMPLETELY SURPRISED THE GERMANS. i FISHING STATIONS FACE THE OPEN SEA. 
L Ba 
Continued. | : 
into the sea along this part of the fjords leading to Narvik,’ one dense black column | in this the first landing on Norwegian soi: since we evacuated it last year. 
reaching a height of 6000ft., and another -enveloping the mountains for miles in a Norwegians, to whom were 
thick, fog-like pall. A number of .hand-picked and specially trained troops took part 


The delighted 
taken gifts of cigarettes, wool, soap, etc., accepted 
invitation to come to England with alacrity. Over 300 sailed. 


the 
(British Official Photographs). 
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THE LOFOTEN RAID: DESTRUCTION OF OIL AND PLANT AT STANSUND. 
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AFTERMATH OF THE DARING AND BRILLIANTLY SUCCESSFUL RAID BY BRITISH AND NORWEGIAN FORCES ON THE LOFOTEN ISLANDS ON MARCH 4, RECALLING EXPLOITS 
OF DRAKE AND FROBISHER: A GENERAL VIEW OF STANSUND, SHOWING OIL BURNING ON THE SURFACE OF THE FJORD AFTER TANKS HAD BEEN IGNITED. 
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‘ LOCAL WORKERS WATCH OIL FIRES BURNING AT STANSUND, WHERE AN IMPORTANT OIL-PRODUCING PLANT WAS DESTROYED. (NOTE THE BROKEN BOILER 
IN THE FOREGROUND.) THE NEWS OF THE RAID, BROADCAS 
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Fish -oil factories and a power station were destroyed, and oil storage tanks factories—as described on another page—all oil-producing plant in the islands 
burned, in the four principal fishing ports of the Lofoten Islands. In fact, owing | was wrecked, a serious blow to the German munition works, where fish-oil is used 
to valuable information furnished by the English manager of one of the as giycerine in the making of explosives. (British Official Photographs.) 
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A LIVING MESSAGE OF HOPE FOR OPPRESSED | x 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM 
so INFOR: 
< 4 “ae por Se? Saag = ‘ x _—- - 
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THE DRAMATIC 
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BRITISH AND NORWEGIAN RAID ON THE LOFOTEN ISLANDS: NORWEGIAN VOLUNTEERS PROMISING 
UP “QUISLINGS” UNDER THE NEWLY-HOISTED NORWEGIAN AND BRITISH FLAGS, WITH THE 

‘* | heard shots, and rushed down to see what was going on. I found the | _ soldiers, landed at the pier of Svolvaer, the main tradi 

British Navy were in the Fjord. I didn’t wait. I just rushed up and said of their arrival had an electrical effect on the Skul: Satay ascii the 

to them, ‘Can I get back to England to fight with you?’” This, one of pier-head and cheered loudly. Boys and girls, hurriedly attired, besought 


many accounts, reveals the spirit of the young Norwegians in the Lofoten permission to go to Britain, over 300 young volunteers embarking, including 
Islands on March 4, when at 7 a.m. British troops, accompanied by Norwegian eight girls. Our drawing shows the scene at the conclusion of the raid 
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D | NORWAY: THE SUCCESSFUL RAID ON SVOLVAER. | 


FROM ‘ ‘ r 
INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY N EGIAN VOLUNTEERS FROM LOFOTEN 
, Pe ne gee er ; 
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SING THEIR COMPATRIOTS “A JOYFUL RETURN” AS THEY EMBARK FOR BRITAIN, WHILE THE LANDING PARTY ROUNDS 
THE SKY FILLED WITH FLAME AND SMOKE FROM THE DESTROYED OIL TANKS AND FACTORIES. 


news “ . : P 

4 the when “ Quislings " and other prisoners are being rounded up, while patriotic local 
sought | youths and maidens are proceeding excitedly towards the embarkation point, Jack. 
luding still in ski-ing and fishing kit, where they were taken off in the ships’ boats. of the sea into which two 
oma In the left background oil factories are seen in flames. 

Standing off in the distance. 


was the hoisting by the landing party of the Norwegian flag before the Union 
Behind the burning factory (right) and the steep mountain is an outlet 
other destroyers penetrated. Here they shelled 
British destroyers are and sunk the 10,000-ton floating fish-oil factory ‘‘ Hamburg,’’ from which 
A gesture much appreciated by the Norwegians | vessel the majority of the prisoners were taken 








MRS. EVELYN LEAVER (LEFT), A MANCHESTER MIDWIFE, 
AWARDED THE 0O.B.E. FOR BRAVERY. 

The award of the Medal of the O.B.E. has been made to a Manchester 

midwife, Mrs. Evelyn Leaver, for bravery. During a raid on 

Manchester she removed an expectant mother to a cellar when the 

house was wrecked. She is here seen with the mother and child. 
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KILLED IN AN AIR RAID ON LONDON: THE WEST INDIAN 
DANCE BAND LEADER, MR. KEN JOHNSON (CENTRE). 
During a recent air raid on London a bomb exploded amid diners 
and dancers in a crowded London restaurant. a the killed 
was Mr. Ken Johnson, a West End dance band leader from 
Georgetown, British Guiana. 
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THE CAMERA AS WAR RECORDER — AND PERSONALITIES : 


DAMAGED BAND INSTRUMENTS AND DEBRIS OF 
CHAIRS IN THE LONDON RESTAURANT BOMBED 
ON MARCH 8, WITH CONSIDERABLE LOSS OF LIFE. 
Although there were meny wonderful escapes when a 
famous London dance hall and restaurant was hit by a 
bomb in the raid on March 8, the casualties were heavy. 
The floor was crowded at the time, and the band leader, 

as well as the proprietor, was among the killed. 





SIR GEORGE GRIERSON, 0.M. 
Oriental scholar. Died March 7; 
aged ninety. Served in the Indian 
Civil Service. Laboured for twenty 
years on the compilation of the 

Linguistic Survey of India,” 











ITALIAN CRUISER SUNK ; THE AMERICAN “FLYING JEEP” ; RESTAURANT BOMBED. 





AIR !MARSHAL C. D. BREESE. 
Air Officer Commanding No. 18 
(Reconnaissance) Group since Sep- 

; ki on active 


accident; aged fifty. Previously 

.O.C. No. 17 Training Group, 

1937-8, and No. 23 Training Group, 

1936-7. Served with the R.N.A.S. 
1914-18, 





MISS WENDY P. HOLLYER. 
Awarded the George Medal. While 
Pinned under wreckage at a 
Croydon A.R.P. centre, with severe 

wounds, she managed to 
teach the telephone and accept a 


ccc LL 






covering varieties of speech in 179 message, afterwards carrying on 

languages and 544 dialects for throughout the night and refusing 

the whole of India. Awarded the to leave until another telephonist 
Order of Merit, 1928. took her place. 
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THE FIRST OF TEN STREAMLINED ENGINES BEING BUILT 
EXPERIMENTALLY FOR THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
The Minister of Transport, Colonel Moore-Brabazon, named on 
March 10 an “ air-smoothed ” locomotive built for the Southern 
Railway by its chief mechanical engineer, Mr. O. V. Bulleid. The 
first of a class of ten, it is the first English locomotive to have 

electrically lighted head and tail lamps. 
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TAIL OF A GERMAN BOMBER WHICH CRASHED IN PORTUGAL, 
FULL OF SHRAPNEL HOLES. 


On February 9, a large four-engined 
long-distance German bomber, with 
three of its engines shot out of action 
and bullet holes in fuselage and wings, 
crashed in Portugal. The crew, ~ od 
were without uniforms, made strenuous 
efforts to cross the frontier into Spain, 
but the Portuguese military authori- 
ties arrested and interned them. The 
ciphers, scored up with a ship design, 
claim to have destroyed 9 ships at 
Narvik and 23 off the British coasts. 





AN AIR COURIER FOR U.S. MOTORISED DIVISIONS, 
CAPABLE OF TAKE-OFFS AND LANDINGS AT 25 M.P.H. 


Our picture shows Pilot B. B. Taylor, of the American Air Force, 

climbing into the cockpit of a new small type U.S. Army ‘plane, 

“Flying Jeep,” which will be used as a courier for motorised 

divisions. The unusual wing construction allows for quick take- 
offs and landings at only 25 m.p.h. 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS “ MERCY SHIP,”’ “‘ COLD HARBOR,” LEAVING CHESAPEAKE BAY 
WITH RELIEF SUPPLIES FOR SPAIN AND UNOCCUPIED FRANCE. 

Carrying a large cargo of relief supplies, the American Red Cross Relief Ship, ‘‘ Cold Harbor,” is here 

seen swinging out towards the Atlantic from Chesapeake Bay, bound for Spain and Unoccupied France 

with a cargo, valued at a million dollars, of relief supplies. A request to Italy and Germany not to 

molest a similar mercy ship, the “Exmouth,” called forth a demand for “ten days”’ delay in sailing. 
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ANOTHER ITALIAN CRUISER OF THE POWERFUL CONDOTTIERT ‘‘A"’ CLASS, 
SUBMARINE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 
An Admiralty communiqué issued on March 10 announced the torpedoing by a British submarine of an 
Italian cruiser of the Condottieri “A” class (5069 tons), which was being escorted by two destroyers. 
H.M.A.S. “Sydney” sank last year another ship of the same class, the “ Bartolomeo Colleoni.” 


SUNK BY A 


THE NEW ZEALAND SQUADRON CRUISER H.M.S. “LE ANDER,” WHICH RECENTLY DESTROYED 
; AN ITALIAN RAIDER IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

The “ Ramb |.,” an Italian ship of 3667 tons, capable of 184 knots, was caught and destroyed in 

the Indian Ocean recently by H.M.S. “Leander” (Captain R. H. Bevan, R.N.), a cruiser of the 
New Zealand Squadron. No damage or casualties were sustained by the “ Leander.” 
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EXPERIENCES IN AN AMERICAN-BUILT 
DESTROYER IN THE ATLANTIC. 


A DESCRIPTION OF A VOYAGE IN ONE OF THE FIFTY 
AMERICAN-BUILT DESTROYERS ON THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
PATROL, DURING MIST AND GALE, 


By C. E. TURNER, our Special Artist. 


WAS recently privileged to go to sea in one of the 
American-built destroyers. After reporting to Navy 

headquarters at a Northern seaport, I was transported in 
a Service car to the dockside in the early morning of a 
bitterly cold February day, curious to know what I was 
to be “in.” It was a real thrill to recognise a ship I had 
seen at a South-Western port on her arrival there. 

Before going on board, I walked round the dockside to 
see her from all possible positions, admiring her clean lines 
and smart appearance in the remarkable blue-grey-and- 
white-patterned colour-scheme devised by Peter Scott, 
the artist-painter of bird life. As she was berthed along- 
side a modern British destroyer, her rather foreign design 
was emphasised by contrast. Four upright funnels, a high 


midship superstructure, and low foredeck “ flush” to the. 


stern, the straight line of her upper-deck, sloping slightlv 
downward, the White Ensign flying from her searchlight 
tower, seemed remarkable. Four-inch quick-firing guns 
mounted ahead, astern and two amidships, with anti-- 
aircraft (Browning) guns, six torpedo-tubes and depth- 
charges are included in the formidable fighting equipment, 
carried at a speed considerably exceeding 30 knots, which 
makes these ships a very valuable addition to the Fleet. 

It was interesting to notice the ground-tackle carried 
on the foredeck. The stocked anchors, and crane “* date ”’ 
these destroyers, which were completed about 1918. Going 
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boilers supply the tre- 
mendous drive to the 
steam -eating turbines. 
At sea, the only means 
of entry to the poiler- 
compartments is by 
aif-lock, as pressure 
below is considerably 
higher than atmospheric 
pressure. In hot 
weather, the coolest 
Place in an _ ojl-fired ship is in the boilertoom, this 
being due to the forced draught. In typical North 
Atlantic winter Weather, when a ship js really “‘ lively.” 
conditions in the boilet-rooms, I was assured, are “ Not 
so bad as is geNerally supposed.” 

Up on deck again, and forward to the bridge by narrow 
steel ladders, we looked into the chart- and control-rooms, 
and upon the complication of bridge instruments: Ccommuni- 


' cating with every part Of the Steaming and fighting equip- 


ment of the ship. Many features of the bridge design in 
U.S. destroyers depart ffom normal practice in British ships. 
The bridge is extended across the full 31-ft. beam, and is 
protected by a permanent roof, thus ensuring Comfort in 
bad Weather, but making it difficult to see overhead air- 
craft from this point. Above the bridge there is a protected 
platform carrying the range-finder and two autoMatic 
A.-A. guns. Looking fore and aft from this position, the 
great length of the ship—jio ft.—contrasts sharply With 
the beam of 3; ft.—almost length without breadth, and a 
promise of a healthy roll in a beam sea. A promise 
fulfilled later ! 

On the low foredeck, the American practice Of caffying 
ammunition for the 4-inch Quick-firing guns Was nOted, 
cartridges and shells are enclosed in brass cylindrical con- 
tainers and neatly secured in vertical racks beside the 
guns. Below, again, Steel compartments holding the 





WITH THE NORTH ATLANTIC PATROL : A SKETCH OF ONE OF THE FifT¥Y AMERICAN-BUILT, 
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I turned in early for the morning start of the voyage, 
sharing a double cabin with the Navigating Officer, and 
next morning was awakened early by the steward with 
tea. From the bridge I witnessed the manceuvre of backing 
away from Our position amongst other ships, a complicated 
neat turn in the narrow dock, and cautious approach to 
the entrance. We ‘locked through’’ to the estuary, and 
into a thick driving mist. A signalled forecast prophesied 
a “south-easterly gale, increasing,” and the barometer was 
falling rapidly. 

Having passed a lightship, only dimly seen, our speed 
was increased to about twenty knots. Heavy rain and 
low, dark cloud caused decreasing range of visibility, and 
here the ship really started to roll. A ‘roll indicator” 
or Pendulum on the bridge was quite fascinating—for a 
few moments! With wind and sea abeam, she well sus- 
tained her reputation for being “‘ lively,” and the downward 
swing to leeward was an experience. In this weather the 
covered bridge was appreciated. 

Lunch below was difficult. I noticed that a rubber 
cover was laid on the table instead of usual “ fiddles,” 
and wedged my chair against a steel supporting column. 
Everything movable was cleared or lashed down below, 
and all scuttles covered by ‘“ deadlights.” One advantage 
of living forward is distance from the source of vibration— 
the propellers. On deck later, I made my way as best I 
could astern, to watch the “boil” and following seas. 
We had now changed course, bringing wind and waves on 
the quarter, but “‘ solid" water coming aboard soon moved 
me to take cover, the bridge being the only comparatively 
dry spot on deck. Here the funnel vapour (oil-burning 
ships only make smoke purposely) was blowing almost 
ahead. The captain seems to be on the bridge continu- 
ously, despite the watch changes, and pointed out an 
occasionally visible black speck on the beam as a buoy mark- 
ing the edge of a minefield, seen only with the aid of powerful 
binoculars. The only other vessels we had seen since 





FOUR-FUNNELLED DESTROYERS, NOW PART OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


The Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet, Admiral John Tovey, recently described the Work of the | of a further similar seventy-five destroyers was reported on March 11, to be likely as the first of a 


fifty American-built destroyers released by the United States Government 


“proving of enormous value. 


on board, after negotiating the narrow gangway from the 
dockside and saluting the quarterdeck, I was received, 
with Service courtesy, by the Duty Officer. The practice 
of saluting the quarterdeck is a Navy tradition going back 
through the ages to the time when the altar was carried 
on the poop of square-rigged sailing-ships, and is a ceremony 
that may not be neglected. And here I was very aware 
of being aboard a ship not of British design—I was taken 
forward to the officers’ quarters, contrary to usual praCtice 
in British ships, where the wardroom is usually aft. Below 
I was received by the First Lieutenant, with other officers 
in overalls, all very busily repainting the room and making 
a fine, cheerful effect of white and warmth over the prevous 
greenish grey. My offer of assistance being very politely 
refused on the ground of “‘ too many cooks,” I was then 
escorted over the ship by the Engineer Officer, who sus- 
pended his share of the painting for this purpose. 

After installing my gear in a double cabin (formerly the 
American Captain’s cabin), I was conducted aft to the 
sailors’ quarters, divided into six “‘ mess decks,” again 
unusual in our ships. Here, I noted the folding cots, 
rather resembling yachtsmen’s sleeping arrangements, 
in place of Navy hammocks, and steam radiators, One 
galley, or-kitchen, where the food for the whole ship's 
company is cooked, in a large oil-fired stove, is beneath 
the midship superstructure. Aft, the six torpedo-tubes, 
three on each side of the high searchlight-tower, and in 
the stern the terrible depth-charges and smoke-floats. 

Slung out on novel rectangular perforated cranes, in 
place of our davits, are the ship’s lifeboats, a motor-launch, 
and whaler, both with unfamiliar sheer, but, I was assured, 
very efficient in aseaway. My place on a Carley raft being 
indicated *‘ in emergency,”’ we looked into the engine-room. 
Here there was very little visible evidence of the tremendous 
power put to work in the horizontal cylinders known as 
Curtis geared-turbines—little fellows, without ostentatious 
swagger of crank and piston, but developing 27,000 horse- 
power, exceeding the power in the famed “* Dreadnought,” 
and giving a destroyer her marvel of speed and acceleration. 
Then to the boiler-rooms, where four oil-fired water-tube 


On the pages following are other drawings on board One of the 
destroyers, made by our Special Artist C. E. Turner, of life below and above deck. The transfer 





ship’s stores and munitions Connected by nafrow tunnels, 
everything sp0tlessly cleaN and Orderly. Headroom in 
these ships is ample, and it is rarely necessary to Stoop. 
There afe two bathrooms, Connected from the American 
shoWers—narrmow coMPpartments, just sufficiently spacious 
to take the width of the bath, so that it is Necessary to 
step into one end of the bath. At sea, when the ship is 
moving, these, Of course, are out Of action, and an impro- 
vised shoWer can occasionally be Used. There are ample 
refrigeration facilities for the Stowage of perishable 
food. 

The Paintiag of the wardroom being completed, and 
during a period of relaxation, officers gave a concert— 
piano, trumpet and drums, conducted by the First Lieu- 
tenant, and played really Well, finishing with a terrific 
uproar in the Small SPace With “ Tiger Rag.” The piano 
was added to the wardroom amenities by the Officers, and 
is Not a“ Service issue.” It seemed singularly appropriate 
to hear American music inthe ship. The piano was Played 
by the Sub-Lieutenant, R-N.V.R., the trumpet by the 
R.N.R. Engineer Officer, and improvised drums by the 
R.N. Gunner Officef, confirming the impression of a very 
“happy ship.” Drums and cymbals not peing available, 
substitutes were found—megaphones and a sheet of resonant 
metal hanging by a cord. 

Later I was introduced to the Captain—Lievtenant- 
Commander, R.N., and a Member of Parliament, who took 
me to see his CabiN and QUarters beneath the pbridge—a 
rearrangement of formef captains’ quarters. When a 
British destroyer is at sea, the Captain is on duty continu- 
ously night and day, and Can only snatch short intervals 
for sleep, either on the bridge in the Captain’s chaif, or in 
a Cabin as near the bridge as possible. There are seven 
wardroom officers in the ship : Captain (Lieut.Commander), 
First Lieutenant (Lieutenant, R.N.), Medical Officer 
(Lieutenant, R.N.V.R.), two R.N. Navigation Officers (Sub- 
Lieutenants, R-N.V.R.), Engineer Officer (Sub.-Lieutenant, 
R.N_R.), and the Gunner Officer (W.O., R.N.). Also over 
one hundred Other ranks, including sixteen Chief Petty 
Officers and Petty Officers. 


in September {ast as | series of dramatic steps which President Roosevelt was expected to take on signing the Lease-and- 
Lend Bill. The merchant shipPing losses for the week ended March 2 reached the disconcerting figure 
of 148,038 tons. (Drawn by our Special Arist C. E. Turner, while at sea im one of the destroyers.) 


leaving harbour were two patrol ships of the “sloop” 
class—very fine sea-boats, but swinging violently then. 

During the late afternoon, a full gale blew, making any 
sketching impossible. The foredeck was continually awash, 
but nothing carried away, although I thought of the ammu- 
nition rack beside the forward gun with wonder. At speed, 
the vibration and roll were tremendous—and inevitable, 
with 1200 tons in steel plate only a fraction of an inch 
thick moving fast in rough North Atlantic weather. 
Toward nightfall, the appearance of the sea was astonishing. 
A wilderness of black water, with great menacing rollers 
tipped with “ teeth ” everywhere, the “ big fellows " rearing 
up and breaking, leaving behind an intricate pattern of 
white “ boil.” From the wind’s eye, long perspectives of 
secondary ripple indicated the terrific force of the gale, 
fortunately “ fair” for us. Occasionally a big sea would 
come aboard with a crash. 

The night was unlit by stars or moon, and no lights, 
of course, could be shown by the ship. It was surprising, 
however, how One's eyes gradually became accustomed to 
the gloom on deck and on the bridge. The sounds of the 
straining ship and rush of the seas, and an occasional 
quietly spoken order by the officer of the watch, made one 
forget the ship’s grim purpose. 

Duting the forenoon, all guns were handled by their 
crews, and the anti-aircraft artillery was fired. Following 
this rehearsal, guns were covered with painted canvas, 
very necessary in the weather that followed. Gun crews 
stand by their weapons in all weather conditions at sea, 
ready for instant action at all times. Looking astern 
towards the midships superstructure in the darkness of the 
night, | could occasionally dimly see against the lighter 
“ boil’ astern the hooded and muffled figures of gunners 
on duty there. 

Toward morning, the violent motion of the ship eased 
down, and at dawn We were in comparatively smooth water. 
We anchored about midday in a sheltered bay, and there 
I was landed in a Service motor-launch, and reported my 
arrival to the Senior Naval Officer, with thanks for a 
memorable experience with the Royal Navy. 
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LIFE ON BOARD AN AMERICAN-BUILT DESTROYER 


Privileged to go to sea in one of the American-built destroyers now one of the 
ships of the Royal Navy, our special artist, Mr. C. E. Turner, in the drawings 
above, shows (top, left) the navigating bridge, with the Captain and officer of 
the watch on right in duffle smocks, worn in winter and cold weather. The 
quarter-master at the wheel watches the Sperry gyroscopic compass, and a signal- 
man on the left looks out beyond the engine-room telegraph. On 


the right is 
the Captain's chair. The bridge is enclosed under a 


** roof '’ giving more 
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ON PATROL-DUTY IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC: THE CAPTAIN 


comfort in bad weather, but making it more difficult to see overhead aircraft from 
this part of the ship. The drawing below (left page) shows American cots ‘in 
the engineer's mess- deck. In the British Navy hammocks are used. On the 
table is an electric coffee-pot, with the steaming coffee all ready for men just 
come off duty. On the right, the upper sketch is a corner of the ward-room 
made during a performance of the officers’ band in harbour. Note the improvised 
*“drum and brass,”’ otherwise a megaphone and brass plate. Baths have been 
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PT AIN AND OFFICER OF THE WATCH ON THE BRIDGE, WHILST AMENITIES PROCEED MERRILY BELOW DECK. 

from | added to these ships, in addition to the American ‘‘ shower.” The cooking- emphasised by contrast. Four upright funnels, a high midship superstructure 
is ‘in range in the galley burns oil fuel vaporised under air pressure. Mr. Turner, and low foredeck ‘flush’ to the stern, the straight line of her upper deck 
the in his interesting article, describes how he walked round the dockside to see the sloping slightly downward. “The White Ensign flying from her searchlight tower 
just destroyer from all possible. positions, ‘‘ admiring her clean lines and smart | seemed remarkable.’ The voyage was enlivened by an Atlantic gale and 
room appearance,’ he says, ‘“‘in the remarkable blue-grey-and-white-patterned colour- Mr. Turner seems to have stood up against much pitching and tossing, but in 
vised scheme devised by Peter Scott, the artist-painter of bird life. As she was | his full description of the ship's details he stood up against a south-casterly 


been | berthed alongside a modern British destroyer her rather foreign design was |! _ gale, and ‘‘a healthy roll in a beam sea."’ 
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WITH THE NORTH ATLANTIC PATROL: ONE OF THE FIFTY AMERICA 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws”’ 


4 


“JHE FIFTY AMERICAN DESTROYERS WHICH WE HAVE ACQUIRED ARE PROVING OF ENORMOUS VALUE,” SAID ADMIRAL JOHN 


OF THE FIFTY FOUR-PFUNNELLED DESTROYERS, STEAMING AT HIGH SPEED THRO 


The fifty United States destroyers, from 1020 tons to 1190 tons, which the reviewing the work of the Royal Navy, said: ‘‘ Of the destroyers which in our 


United States Government, through the direct intervention of President Roosevelt, hour of greatest need the United States handed over to us, some have already | 
sold to Britain last September in exchange for certain leases in the West Indies delivered attacks on enemy submarines and yet others have, in the course of their 
and Newfoundland, are showing their mettle in the North Atlantic, and on escort duties, borne their part in the rescue of British seamen, the victims of 
March 5 brought forth the encomium from Admiral John Tovey quoted above. enemy attacks.” 

| 


‘*Our destroyers," added the Admiral, ‘‘ are having a tremendous amount of United States shipyards, as the result of suggestions made by Admiral Sir Lewis 
work to do, and every addition to our destroyer strength is most welcome.” Bayly, then Senior British Naval Officer at Queenstown, 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Alexander, in the House of Commons, U-beats were in the 


These destroyers were put in hand in 1917-18, in various 


from which base the 


this not accessible owing | 


last war hunted down, but in 
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ERICAN-BUILT DESTROYERS STEAMING AT HIGH SPEED IN A GALE. 


ONDON News” By C. E. TURNER, FROM SKETCHES MADE AT SEA. 
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IRAL JOHN TOVEY, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF ‘THE HOME FLEET, RECENTLY: A DRAWING MADE FROM THE WEATHER SIDE OF ONE 
PEED THROUGH AN ATLANTIC GALE TO ITS RENDEZVOUS, WHILST ON PATROL DUTY. 


in our | to Ejire’s neutrality. They were built more sturdily to stand the strain of American armament on the superstructure is noteworthy, the starboard Browning 
} 
| 





already Atlantic gales. Nearly all were four-funnelled, with a nominal speed of 35 knots, | automatic A.-A. gun and quick-firing gun being mounted. Ammunition is storea 
of their armed mainly with four 4-in. guns, supplemented by a 3-in. anti-aircraft gun | beside the gun, as is U.S. Navy practice, and guns’ crews stand by for action 
tims of and twelve torpedo-tubes of 21-inch. Our special artist, Mr. C. E. Turner, was | in all weather conditions. Mr. Alexander, in his speech already referred to, 
various recently privileged to sail in one of these American-built four-funnelled destroyers, stated that ‘‘ we continue to inflict loss upon the enemy submarine flotillas 

Our drawing indicates the conditions commonly encountered by our dauntless 


ir Lewis now added to the British Fleet, and his drawing was taken from the weather 
pase the side of the ship's bridge, looking aft as she ploughs through a raging February | sailors in keeping open the high seas, despite Nazi U-boats and long-distance 
e owing gale in the North Atlantic, steaming at high speed to her rendezvous. The | bombers, which conditions Mr. Turner graphically describes in an article on page 345 





HAVE already written all 

that I have to write of the 
Balkans until the _— situation 
becomes clearer. It seems fruitless 
to discuss at greater length a 
future which depends upon 
several imponderable factors. 
This week, therefore, I propose 
to deal with certain informa- 
tion. which has recently been made available 
in this country by officers of the Royal Armoured 
Corps who have returned to England from the Army 
of the Nile. Much of it has been given out already 
in the daily Press and on the wireless, but I am here 
in the fortunate position of having more room at 
my disposal. I can therefore treat in rather more 
detail what may be called the background to the 
operations, which is in some respects even more 
interesting than those operations themselves. Of 
them I shall say something later. 

First of all, I would remind readers—with apologies 
to those to whom the reminder is redundant—that the 
Royal Armoured Corps is made up of the old Royal 
Tank Corps, which has now become the Royal Tank 
Regiment, and the cavalry regiments which have 
been mechanised, and that in general the latter form 
the light forces, the former the heavy. It i§ also the 
case that the old Royal Horse Artillery lives still, 
even to the extent of sticking to its name, to work 
with these light tank forces. The officers who pro- 
vided the information had served, one with heavy 
tanks, the other with light. The cavalryman’s 
information was particularly interesting, because his 
squadron had formed part of the British advanced 
forces from the time Italy entered the war and had 
taken part in the brilliant little actions fought before 
the enemy crossed the Egyptian frontier. He had 
therefore acquired wide experience of tanks in desert 
war in both small-scale and large-scale fighting, and 
had seen the Libyan desert in summer, autumn, 
winter, and the beginnings of spring. 

The extremes of climate were great. At the outset 
the heat was intense, but by the time the Battle of 
Sidi Barrani was fought, there were fairly hard frosts 
every night. High winds were frequent, indeed, 
almost continuous, whatever the temperature, so 
that where the baked soil had been cut up by traffic, 
dense clouds of dust were whipped up. In summer 
there were swarms of flies, especially, he remarked, 
in places where the Italians had been. The autumn 
climate was very pleasant and healthy, and I believe 
this is also true of March and April. Certainly in 
Sinai, the desert on the other side of Egypt, there 
is a most invigorating and exhilarating quality in the 
air during these months. Many of the men found 
the glare very trying to their eyes, and with the 
glare came its frequent accompaniment in African 
desert, strange and freakish mirages. Most of the 
wells marked on the large-scale maps fill up only 
after rain, of which unusually little fell during the 


THE WAR WITH 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


One strict rule was that, whatever time of night the 
petrol arrived, and however tired the men might be, 
the tanks (in the double sense of the term) had to be 
filled up at once, so that if they should have to move 
hastily, they would do so at full capacity, and no 


NAZI GERMANY: 
TANKS IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. - 
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crews were fortunate by com- 
parison with their comrades of 
the R.A.S.C. and other motorised 
personnel, who, being so much 
more vulnerable to air bombing, 
had to dig themselves slit 
trenches for shelter each night— 
no pleasant task in soil where 
rock was often reached within 
a few inches of the surface. 

From the far-distant railhead at Matruh, the 
supply-lorries had to work in echelons, but, in order 
to obviate the creation of too many of these, supply 
dumps were formed in the desert. The work of the 

















THE CAPITAL OF CYRENAICA IN BRITISH HANDS: A SOLITARY SOLDIER OF THE ARMY OF THE NILE ON SENTRY DUTY 
ON THE QUAYSIDE AT BENGHAZI, WHOSE OCCUPATION FOLLOWED THE BATTLE OF SOLUK, “THE LAST AND GREATEST 
BATTLE OF ALL.” 

The harbour and town of Benghazi, the ancient ‘“‘ Hesperides-Berenice,” with the high dome of the Catholic Cathedral rising above the 
surrounding white houses and office buildings, suffused by the mellow African sunlight, seen in the background of this interesting 
photograph from Cyrenaica, now the headquarters of the Military Governor, Lt.-Gen. Sir Maitland Wilson. 


petrol would be left for the enemy to find. The food 
never included fresh meat or bread, neither of which 
would have survived the vast distances over which 
the R.A.S.C. had to transport the rations, but the 


R.A.S.C. was excellent, but the tanks were not 
dependent upon a daily supply. Each carried what 
was Called a vehicle ration—nominally for three days, 
but actually capable of being spun out further—for 

the crew. This was not permitted to be 
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touched without orders, and in addition to 
it, there was a final emergency ration of 
concentrated chocolate. In warfare of this 
type, it is almost inevitable that the wounded 
should suffer severely, owing to the great 
distances over which they have to be trans- 
ported. Nor is it an easy matter to lift a 
badly wounded man out of a tank without 


casualties were light throughout the cam- 
paign, but careful arrangements were made 
to deal with them. In the first place, 75 per cent. 
of the men were given training in first aid. 

The regimental aid post was marked, and 
all ranks knew where it was located. The 
necessity for protecting motor ambulances 
with armour soon became apparent. When 
they approached the fighting area, they had 
to take the risk of bursting bombs and shells, 
and even machine-gun bullets: The officer in 
question never saw [any evidence that the 
Italians deliberately attacked these vehicles, 
but the red crosses painted on them often 
became coated with dust and dirt, so that 
they ceased to be recognisable at any con- 
siderable distance. On advanced landing- 
grounds, a few air ambulances were kept, so 
that a seriously wounded man requiring a 
difficult operation could be flown straight 
back to Egypt. ; 








rHE BRITISH SPECTACULAR RAID OF MARCH 4 ON THE NORWEGIAN LOFOTEN FAR NORTHERN ISLANDS: A MAP OF THE 
SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL SETTLEMENTS VISITED. 


The spectacular naval raid on the Lofoten Islands, in Northern Norway, lying in the Atlantic Ocean opposite Narvik, in which all the fish-oil 
factories established by the Germans were destroyed, fired the imagination of the civilised world, and led to savage Nazi reprisals on the Islanders 
who so blithely welcomed the British and Norwegian soldiers who landed and brought back over 300 young patriots. 
settlements involved, including Svolvaer, Stansund, and Lodinger, with Narvik, on Ofoten Fjord, showing also the Swedish iron ore mines at Kiruna. 


Copyright map by George Philip and Son, Ltd. 


last rainy season. In consequence, the advanced 
troops were almost always on a ration of half-a-gallon 
a man per day, and in the case of the light tanks, the 
water for the radiator had to come out of this allow- 
ance. It was brought up in the old petrol-tins so 
familiar in the last war, together with food and petrol. 


biscuit was flavoured by very good jam made in 
Palestine. There were no officers’ or sergeants’ 
messes. Each tank crew of three lived and messed 
together, doing its cooking on a petrol stove carried 
in the tank, and sleeping under a tarpaulin which 
was fixed to the side of the tank. Here the tank 


ISLANDS, 


Our map stresses the principal 


Air bombing did not as a rule prove very 
serious. Most of the Italian bombing was 
carried out from a high level, but once or twice 
the officer saw low-level bombing, and towards 
the end an attempt at dive-bombing. On 
one occasion, when his regiment was bombed 
for several hours on end, it suffered only two 
casualties, and not a single armoured fighting 
vehicle was hit, though, in the time-honoured phrase, 
“all the bombs fell within the target area.” By day, 
of course, wide dispersion was practised in order to 
make sure that no single bomb should ever damage 
two tanks. Apparently the habit became so ingrained 
that it was very hard to induce the driver of a tank 


hurting him. Fortunately for the personnel, 
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coming in with a message to approach that in which 
the officer was waiting to receive it; he preferred 
to halt a hundred vards off and allow the message to 
be bawled across the intervening space. At night, 
formations had to- be much closer if individual tanks 
were not to go astray, but in any event, driving on a 
dark night was a nightmare. We have all heard how 
well the tanks of all natures stood up to their heavy 
tasks, but it may not be so generally recognised how 
much work was always put into maintenance. The 
hourly halts were used almost entirely for this purpose, 
not for rest, and good as the little tanks were, there 
was always something to be done to them. Naviga- 
tion was taken almost as seriously as at sea, each 
regiment and each squadron having its navigator. 


pea-shooter as with a machine-gun, while even their 
anti-tank cannon had little effect. In some cases 
gunners, and even infantry, stuck it out until the 
tanks were only a matter of yards away, but then 
surrendered. Many, if not most, troops might be 
expected to do the same in the same circumstances. 
Moreover, troops not previously attacked lost heart 
when they saw how their comrades were faring. In 
the assault at Sidi Barrani, the fourth of the big forts 
or perimeter camps surrendered after a few rounds had 
been fired into it, without a single tank having entered 
the work. But these troops had seen two other forts 
smashed by the heavy tanks and the garrison of the 
third, which issued out to counter-attack, mown 
down in the open. 

















A VICTIM OF R.A.F. EFFICIENCY: THE FUNNELS AND MAST SHOWING OF AN ITALIAN DESTROYER SUNK BY BOMBERS 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST COMMAND IN THE HARBOUR OF BENGHAZI, BEFORE THE TOWN’S CAPTURE BY THE ARMY 
OF THE NILE, 

Lieut.-General Sir Maitland Wilson took over the command of -Cyrenaica on February 10, as Military Governor and General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief. In his new position, the former General Officer commanding the British Troops in Egypt will be responsible not 
only for the safety of his forces, but also for the maintenance of law and order. 


Here the tank unit bears resemblance to a fleet, and 
when it is considered that in battle tactics it does 
so to an even greater degree, it will be realised that 
tanks really merit their old title of ‘ landships,’’ and 
that their employment corresponds more closely to naval 
warfare than tothat waged bycavalry mounted on horses. 

In the early fighting on the frontier, heavy and 
continuous loss was inflicted on the enemy by means 
of close co-operation between the cavalry tanks and 
their artillery. For example, the tanks used to lie 
up and watch the one road to Fort Capuzzo, along 
which the Italian supply convoys had to pass, and 
directly their vehicles were seen, report the fact to 
the artillery, which brought them under fire at the 
most favourable moment. The fullest use was made 
of wireless; in fact, on the march the head-phones 
were always worn, and the wearers had to endure, 
in addition to the bumping, the continual buzzing of 
transmigsions, the roaring of atmospherics and, at a 
stated hour, the outpourings of a female Italian singer. 
Perhaps they were not musical in the truest sense ; 
perhaps her voice was not as good as are those of 
most Italian singers on the radio; but at all events, 
they came to detest her. 

As regards the Italian troops, the artillery nearly 
always fought well, and the tanks did so in general. 
The light Italian tank, armed only with a machine-gun, 
was, however, of little or no use in combating our 
light tanks, still less our cruiser and heavy tanks. 
The first medium tank encountered, the ‘‘ M.11,’’ was 
armed with a good cannon, but the sides of the tank 
were very thinly armoured, and the traverse of the 
gun was very short, with the consequence that the 
tank was at a great disadvantage in a battle of 
manceuvre. Later on, more “ M.12”’ tanks, carrying 
the same gun, but strongly armoured and with an 
all-round traverse, were met with, and proved for- 
midable. Generally speaking, however, the Italians 
were not equipped adequately for either the offensive 
or the defensive. Their forces were on an infantry 
basis to too large an extent, and their infantry weapons 
were of no avail against the British “I” tanks. 
This fact to some extent explains the course of the 
campaign. The Italians, the heavy tank officer 
explained, resisted stoutly until the tanks were right 
on top of them, developing a volume of fire through 
which no infantry could have penetrated, but they 
might as well. have attacked the big tanks with a 


Italians never seem to have moved at night, and in 
Many cases cannot even have patrolled at night. 
How else can one explain what happened at Bardia ? 
Here the tank ditch was more formidable than at 
Sidi Barrani, so big that our officers’ patrols, creeping 
up on their stomachs to reconnoitre it, decided that 
even the heavy tanks could not cross it unless passages 
over it were first dug. This was carried out, as we 
have heard from other sources, under intense fire, 
but it would have been an almost impossible task, 
however gallantly conducted, had the Italians shown 
more activity and initiative. Once the big tanks 
had crossed the ditch, there was in no case any doubt 
about the conclusion, though the attack here was 
carried out very deliberately owing to the extent of 
the defences, and the whole operation lasted three 
days. On our side every venture was preceded by 
the most careful preparation and the fullest recon- 
naissance. Everyone knew what to expect and what 
he had todo. Asa result of these measures, combined 
with the effective support of the Navy, the Air Force, 
and the land artillery, operations which were really 
difficult and even risky were made to look, at least 
to the critic at home in his arm-chair, very easy indeed. 
That the Italians encountered in North Africa were 
not first-class troops by our standards is obvious, 
but it seems probable that British strategy and tactics 
made them appear a good deal worse than they were. No 
troops can fight better than their foes allowthem tofight. 
Undoubtedly the fiercest action of the campaign 
was that fought south of Benghazi, when our light and 
cruiser tanks, supported by artillery and motor-borne 
infantry with anti-tank guns, had made their wonderful 
dash across from Mekili to the sea, and cut the coast 
road. The regiment of the officer who told the story 
actually reached the road as the first Italian column 
appeared. Only half an hour’s daylight remained, 
but in that time the column was completely smashed 
up, all the vehicles being crippled or captured, and a 
thousand prisoners were taken. At dawn next day, 
the regiment pushed on to reconnoitre, and saw the 
Italian main body, a very large force, with no fewer 
than seventy medium tanks, coming down the road. 
The British cruiser tanks, the equivalent in size— 
though not in numbers—of the Italian, at once attacked. 
The fight lasted all day, and there were moments when 
the Italians appeared on the point of breaking through. 
But when night fell, they had lost all except about a 
couple of dozen of the seventy tanks with which they 
had begun the battle. Nevertheless, on the morning 
of the third day they launched these survivors in a 
final assault on the infantry barring the road. The 
one British anti-tank battery had a very stiff time 
of it, and suffered heavily, but it succeeded in knocking 
out all but eight of the Italian tanks. That was the 
end: the whole Italian force then surrendered. 

















AN INCIDENT IN THE CAPTURE OF TOBRUK: THE GUN CREW OF A MOTORISED UNIT DIG A TRENCH IN THE DESERT 
AND SNATCH A FEW HOURS’ SLEEP. 


Our military correspondent, Captain Falls, discusses the enormous part, in General Wavell’s historic sequence of victories, played by tank® 

mobile guns, and other motorised units. Enormous calls were made on the officers and men, who for days on end received very limited 

supplies of water and for food had to fall back on emergency rations and biscuits. They got very little sleep, and those in charge of 

guns or armoured cars (unlike the tank crews, who sought refuge in the tanks), had, at the end of a long day, to dig light trenches, 
sometimes finding that beneath a few inches of sand lay solid roca. 


Far less excusable is the Italian lethargy. All 
the reconnaissance was left to aircraft, though if any 
principle has been firmly established in modern war- 
fare it is that, for tactical purposes, ground reconnais- 
sance must never be neglected, however full the in- 
formation which is coming in from the air. The 


The extent of the surprise may be imagined when 
it is stated that on the first evening the normal civilian 
coach services were running on the Benghazi-Tripoli 
road. One Italian farmer had been away for the 
week-end, and returned to find his holding had 
become a battle-field. 
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COAST ae BY CHARLES PEARS. 
“* A.F.S. GIRL, CITY FIRE STATION AT WOOL EXCHANGE, IN 


FIRST RAID, 1940, AND IN A.F.S. SINCE FIRST DAY OF WAR”; Maggmg & A a Be . 5 Bs 
BY ETHEL GABAIN. % 


HE latest additions to the collection of war 
subjects commissioned or purchased on the 
recommendation of the Ministry of Information 
Artists’ Advisory Committee are now on view at the 
National Gallery, and form a substantial addition 
to the rapidly growing collection. Once again, and 
quite naturally, the Blitz provides the subject matter 
of many of the new pictures, of which we publish 
a representative selection. The fighting Services— 
especially the Royal Air Force—are also very well 
represented. Richard Eurich contributes a detailed 
picture of an air battle over Portland, based on an 
actual incident in September 1940, when over 180 
German aeroplanes were shot d-wn in a short space 
of time. Roy Nockolds has two R.A.F. pictures in 
the collection, “‘ Night Fighters Prepare at Dusk,”’ 
and ‘ Three ‘ Spitfires’ Attacking a Formation of 
Junkers,"' and in each of these works the artist has 
captured brilliantly the prevailing atmosphere of the 
moment. In the first the sunset afterglow is fading, 
and dusk is closing in about the men and machines 
of the R.A.F. night patrol. In his second picture, 
Mr. Nockolds portrays in a remarkable manner 
[Continued opposite. 





(ABOVE.) 


“** AIR FIGHT OVER PORT- 
” 


LAND ; BY RICHARD 
EURICH, 


(LEFT.) 


“TANK INSTRUCTION 

FIGHTING VEHICLE 

SCHOOL’; BY HARRY 
MORLEY. 


(RIGHT.) 


“ THE TEMPLE CHURCH, 
BRISTOL "’; BY JOHN 
PIPER. 
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“BOMBED OUT, BERMONDSEY"; BY ETHEL GABAIN. 


** LIEUTENANT-GENERAL C. J. E. AUCHINLECK, C.B., C.S.1., 
D.S.0.,  0.B.E.,” A PORTRAIT IN ORTHODOX STYLE; 
BY R. G. EVES, R.A. 


Continued j 

three “‘ Spitfires '’ hurtling downwards in a mist-blue 
sky to attack a formation of German Junkers. Among 
the Naval subjects, Charles Fears contributes two 
notable pictures, one of which—‘‘ Shelling of British 
Convoy by German Guns from the French Coast '’— 
we reproduce here. John Piper adds to the collection 
of bombed churches, and there is a poignant and 
brilliant piece of work—‘* Bombed Out, Bermond- 
sey "’—by Ethel Gabain. Herein the artist has 
caught all the drama and pathos of a typical London 
scene after a night of horror. Women's activities in 
wartime are dealt with in several of the exhibits, 
and notable among these is another picture by Ethel 
Gabain, ‘“‘ A.F.S. Girl, City Fire Station at Wool 
Exchange, in First Raid, 1940, and in A.F.S. Since 
First Day of War.’ R. G. Eves, R.A., shows some 
interesting portraits, including one of General Auchin- 
leck, and what one might describe as ‘‘ the invasion 
atmosphere "’ is portrayed in Harry Morley’s ‘* Tank 
Instruction Fighting Vehicle School.”” A _ picture 
of the ancient ‘‘St. Mary le Port, Bristol,"’ by John 
Piper, whose devastation is elsewhere portrayed in 

this issue, has an added value in consequence. 





(ABOVE.) 
“THREE ‘ SPITFIRES’ “a er tet ee z 
ATTACKING A FORMA- ae = ania 


TION OF JUNKERS”: 
BY ROY NOCKOLDS. 





(LEFT.) 

“ST. MARY LE PORT, 

BRISTOL”; BY JOHN 
PIPER. 


(RIGHT.) 
“NIGHT FIGHTERS 
PREPARE AT DUSK”; 
BY ROY NOCKOLDS. 
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AID FROM THE U.S.A.; 
THE FRENCH TRAGEDY; “GERMANY “HELPS ” ITALY. 





AN ENCOURAGING SIGHT FOR BRITISH EYES IS THIS PICTURE OF LOCKHEED * HUDSON . 
BOMBERS AWAITING, AT BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, SHIPMENT TO ENGLAND. 


With the defeat of the Isolationists in the American Senate, more and more material aid may be 

anticipated from the U.S.A., and this picture of a line-up of Lockheed “ Hudson "’ bombers, destined 

for service with the R.A.F., represents but a small part of American industry’s effort on our behalf. 

At the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation Works, such is the production speed that the final assembly 
work has to be done outside the factory. (Wide World.) 














MR, WENDELL WILLKIE, ON HIS RETURN FROM ENGLAND, GIVES EVIDENCE BEFORE 
THE U.S.A. SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE. HE WAS THE FINAL WITNESS. 


With the Lease-and-Lend Bill awaiting President Roosevelt’s signature at the moment of going to 
press, our picture is of especial interest. During his whirlwind visit to Great Britain Mr. Wendell 
Willkie endeared himself to all those with whom he came into contact. Appearing as the last 
witness before the special Committee appointed to obtain data concerning the Lease-and-Lend Bill, 
Mr. Willkie declared himself strongly in favour of all possible aid for Britain. (Wide World.) 
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““ SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND”: TROOPS CROSSING A KAPOK BRIDGE, BUILT BY THE 
ROYAL ENGINEERS DURING ARMY MAN‘EUVRES. 


In a recent issue we showed an illustration by our special artist of British troops on manceuvres 

running out a kapok bridge, and here again is another picture showing one of these floating 

bridges in actual use. Beyond the first soldier on the left may be seen another soldier crossing 

the river in a collapsible rubber boat. These bridges are carried in sections and provide a swift 
and easy method of crossing a river. (British Official Photograph.) 


ea 


GERMAN SOLDIERS GOOSE-STEP ON THE FRANCO-SPANISH BORDER. ACROSS THE BRIDGE, 
BEHIND THE STATIONARY SOLDIER, IS THE SPANISH TOWN OF IRUN. 
Once a scene of chaos and pandemonium, this bridge across the Bidassoa, linking Spain and France, 
is now deserted save for four German soldiers, French agent de police, and a civilian. In June 1940 
on this very spot were crowded British, American and French refugees urgently seeking the sanctuary . canes ‘“ 
of neutral territory—the Spanish town of Irun, which lies on the other side of the bridge. Now, — — woh oe 3 3 oe tik cece oR che a el eg OXFORDS SPECIALLY 
like the shadows in the road, the shadow of Nazism lies across all France. (Keystone.) ADAPTED FOR CARRYING WOUNDED, EACH EQUIPPED WITH TWO STRETCHERS. 





That the best care of wounded men and the earliest possible treatment of serious cases is being 

efficiently dealt with in our fighting forces is evidenced by the above picture of two air ambulances 

Each aeroplane is fitted with the necessary equipment for two stretcher cases and carries a doctor 

and trained staff. These aeroplanes are plainly marked with the international Red Cross, but 
the skill of the pilot may prove a better safeguard, (British Official Photograph.) 
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THE TRAGEDY OF FRANCE: THE COLOURS OF FRENCH REGIMENTS DISBANDED AFTER GERMAN TROOPS, HEADED BY MEMBERS OF THE LUPTWAFFE, MARCH INTO ITALY. 
THE “ARMISTICE” CARRIED THROUGH MARSEILLES FOR SHIPMENT TO ALGERIA. SOME OF THE ITALIAN SALUTES ARE HALF-HEARTED—-OR NON-EXISTENT. 
Received via New York, our picture shows another bitter scene in the French tragedy. Recently, The collapse of the Italian forces on several fronts has provided Hitler with a further opportunity 
before the weeping eyes of French men and women, the colours of various French regiments to “ protect another people, but the entry of German troops into Padua could hardly be described 
which had been disbanded after the “ armistice" were carried through the crowded streets of as enthusiastic so far as the native population was concerned. It has been reported that there are 
Marseilles. These historic flags were then put on a ship for transport to Algeria, and there they already over 300,000 German troops in Italy and Sicily, and the junior partner of the Axis is now 
will go into the keeping of the French Army in North Africa.. (Wide World.) caught between two fires--that of the British guns, and German “ protection.” (Kevsione) 
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THEIR MAJESTIES INSPECT—AND INSPIRE—THE ARMY OF POLAND. 
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ee GENERAL SIKORSKI SPEAKS TO A FINELY-MOUNTED POLISH SOLDIER, WHILE (LEFT) THE KING AND QUEEN, TOGETHER WITH GENERAL SIKORSKI, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
z THE KING SMILINGLY WATCHES THE SCENE—ONE TYPICAL OF MANY DURING AND PRIME MINISTER OF POLAND, CHATTING WITH POLISH SOLDIERS DURING THEIR 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ RECENT VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 2 a TOUR OF INSPECTION. NOTE THE BRITISH STYLE BATTLE-DRESS OF THE ‘SOLDIERS. 
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ee At SOLDIERS STAND STIFFLY TO ATTENTION, THE KING, ACCOMPANIED THE MARCH-PAST OF POLISH TROOPS DURING THEIR MAJESTIES’ HISTORIC: VISIT 
RY POLAND S LEADER, INSPECTS THE LONG RANKS OF WELL-EQUIPPED MEN. THE TO SCOTLAND. THE KING AND THE GENERAL SHARE THE SALUTE. WITH THEM ON 
ROYAL VISIT WAS PRODUCTIVE OF GREAT ENTHUSIASM AMONG THE TROOPS, THE DAIS STAND THE QUEEN AND MME. SIKORSKA. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SALUTING BASE WHILE THE POLISH TROOPS MARCH BY DAPPLED WITH SUNSHINE WHICH FILTERS THROUGH THE NETTING ABOVE A CAMOUFLAGED ) 
UNDER THE ALERT EYES OF THEIR DER AND HIS MAJESTY. TO THE RIGHT GUN, THE KING AND QUEEN CLOSELY SURVEY A POLISH GUN-EMPLACEMENT. GENERAI 
OF THE PICTURE STANDS MME. SIKORSKA, SIKORSK1 SHARES THEIR INSPECTION. 
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Last week their Majesties inspected Polish troops on a windswept moor in Scotland. | that he was very much impressed by the spirit of the troops, and by their smart- 
The value of the tour may best be described in the words of General Sikorski, the ness and bearing. The King and Queen were greeted on their arrival by a delegation 
Polish Commander-in-Chief, who said: ‘ The visit of the King and Queen has had of cavalry, representing the Polish Army, and later inspected gun-emplacements, 
a tremendous effect on my soldiers. It was no formal tour, but a visit of friendship. camouflaged machine-gun nests, and concrete dug-outs. Mme. Sikorska, the Prime 
Its real importance is more than that—the encouragement it will give to our people Minister's wife, and his daughter were présent, at the request of their Majesties. 
in oppressed Poland.” After an impressive march-past the King told General Sikorski The Queen tested a ‘‘ Tommy-gun” and smilingly said it weighed less than she expected. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN ERITREA: 
GENERAL WAVELL WATCHES AN ADVANCE. 
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A BRITISH OFFICER EXAMINING AN ITALIAN BOOBY-TRAP IN THE DESERT AFTER AN 
ADVANCE. OPERATIONS ARE BEING PRESSED FORWARD SUCCESSFULLY IN ABYSSINIA 
AND ITALIAN SOMALILAND. 


A 

GENERAL WAVELL IN ERITREA: THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE BRITISH 

FORCES IN THE MIDDLE EAST WATCHING THE PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 
. FROM A ROCKY ESCARPMENT. 
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INDIAN SAPPERS AT WORK DE-FUSING AN ITALIAN BOOBY-TRAP ON THE ERITREAN 
FRONT, WHERE THE CAMPAIGN IS BEING CONDUCTED UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 
GENERAL WAVELL. 


I ee 

INDIAN SAPPERS REMOVING A LAND-MINE IN ERITREA, WHERE A GREATLY SUPERIOR GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, FRESH FROM HIS TRIUMPHS IN ITALIAN LIBYA, 

ITALIAN FORCE IS STUBBORNLY RESISTING THE BRITISH ADVANCE AT KEREN, NOW WATCHING A PHASE OF THE OPERATIONS CARRIED O IN ERITREA BY BRITISH 
BEING GRADUALLY SURROUNDED ON ALL SIDES BY FOUR BRITISH COLUMNS. FORCES FROM THE SUDAN. 
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Enormous progress has been made in the difficult task of reconquering Abyssinia. detachments are almost impossible to evict,’’ wrote, on March 9, a ‘* Times"’ special 
British and patriot forces advancing from the Sudan were on March 11 only 190 miles, correspondent from Cairo, adding that they were now being attacked from three 
by winding mountain road, from Addis Ababa, while General Cunningham's army, separate directions. The importance attached to the operations in Eritrea is indicated 
after sweeping through Italian Somaliland, is already at the gates of Negelli and by the pictures shown above of General Wavell watching an advance on that front 
Dagga Bur. In Eritrea, however, our northern forces are meeting round Keren which, as Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, he is personally conducting. On _ his 
with the stoutest resistance the Italians have yet offered on any front. Here the return to South Africa on March 10 from a flying visit to Cairo, General Smuts 
enemy has concentrated at least 40,000 men, comprising some of the best Eritrean declared: ‘‘ The campaign in Somaliland is practically finished, and I believe that in 
regiments, with a stiffening of Savoy Grenadiers. In this mountainous region, where Abyssinia is entering the final phase.... I take a very hopeful view of the 
the distances and difficulties of the country are enormous, “ well-placed machine-gun situation.” (No. 1 British Official Photograph ; Remainder British Paramount News.) 
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THE BADGES 


R.F.C. OFFICER’S CAP AND COLLAR 
BADGES. PILOT’S BADGES : THE 
SMALLER WORN IN MESS DRESS, THE 
LARGER WITH SERVICE DRESS. IN 
CENTRE IS A REGIMENTAL BUTTON. 


ROYAL NAVAL AIR SERVICE. BIRD 
DESIGNS—WITH AND WITHOUT 
CROWNS—OF BADGES WORN ON THE 
ARM AND ON THE SHOULDER OF 
R.N.A.S. UNIFORMS. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING INSTRUCTORS. 

TOP : TWO ARM BADGES—BOYS AND 

APPRENTICES. CENTRE : AIR-GUNNER’S 

ARM BADGE, BOTTOM: ARM BADGE, 
1926-1939. 


OBSERVER CORPS, ROYAL AIR FORCE. 
TOP: BERET BADGE. LEFT AND 
RIGHT : LAPEL BADGE AND BUTTON. 
BOTTOM CENTRE: AIR DEFENCE 
CADET CORPS, OFFICER’S CAP BADGE. 


CANADIAN AIR FORCE. TOP : OFFICER’S 

CAP BADGE WITH MOTTO. BELOW: 

CAP BADGE OF CANADIAN AIR FORCE 
RANK AND FILE. 


THE 


ROYAL FLYING CORPS, CAP BADGE 
AND COLLAR BADGE OF THE RANK 
AND FILE. ALSO SHOWN ARE THREE 
SIZES OF COLLAR BADGES WORN BY 
OFFICERS WHEN IN SERVICE DRESS. 


R.N.A.S. BADGES WORN BY AVIATORS 
AND OBSERVERS, THE LETTERS A. 
AND 0. EMBODIED IN THE DESIGN. 
BELOW : COLLAR AND CAP BADGE OF 
R.N.A.S. ARMOURED CAR SECTION. 


WORKS AND _ BUILDINGS DEPART- 

MENT. TOP AND CENTRE : CAP 

BADGE AND COLLAR BADGE. BOT- 

TOM: ROYAL AIR FORCE CHAPLAIN’S 
COLLAR BADGE. 


AIR DEFENCE CADET CORPS. 
CADET’S CAP BADG 
TO RIGHT: 
TOM: 


TOP: 

CENTRE, LEFT 

CADET BUTTO BOT- 

WAIST-BELT LOCKET OR 
BUCKLE. 


ROYAL CANADIAN A.F., CAP BADGE, 
TOP LEFT. ROYAL AUSTRALIAN A.F., 
CAP BADGE, TOP RIGHT. ROYAL NEW 
ZEALAND A.F., CAP BADGE, CENTRE. 


OF OUR 


ILLU 


ERE are reproduced a com- 
plete collection of the metal 
badges of the Royal Air Force, 
exhibited free to the public at the 
People’s Palace, Glasgow Green. 
The People’s Palace is one of the 
Glasgow Corporation Branch 
Museums, and we are indebted to 
Captain P. Durand, the Curator, 
for permission to print these photo- 
graphs. The collection includes 
badges of the Royal Flying Corps, 
Britain’s first military air arm, 
the Royal Naval Air Service, the 
Observer Corps, the Air Defence 
Cadet Corps, the Canadian Air 
Force, and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, the Royal Australian 
(Continued below. 


R.A.F. TOP CENTRE : OFFICER’S CHACO 


BADGE. BOTTOM CENTRE : OFFICER’S 


FORAGE CAP BADGE. LEFT AND 
RIGHT ARE. SHOWN REGIMENTAL AND 
MESS LIVERY BUTTONS. 


THE AUXILIARY AIR FORCE. CITY 

OF EDINBURGH BOMBER SQUADRON. 

CITY OF GLASGOW BOMBER SQUADRON. 

PIPER’S PLAID BROOCH, USED BY 
BOTH SQUADRONS. 


THE CANADIAN AIR FORCE. TOP: 
OFFICER'S CAP BADGE WITHOUT 
MOTTO. BELO OFFICER’S COLLAR 
BADGE, OF SIMILAR DESIGN TO THE 


ABOVE, AND ALSO WITHOUT MOTTO. 


Air Force, the Royal New Zealand 
Air Force, the Air Force of the 
Union of South Africa, and the 
Air Force of Poland. The exhibition 
of these badges, the only one of 
its kind throughout the Empire, is 
of histeric worth. Here, in designs 
of metal, is shown the develop- 
ment of Great Britain's air might 
and the gathering strength of the 
Empire overseas in the field of 
aerial warfare. Not the least inter- 
esting display is that of certain 
badges belonging to the Polish Air 
Force.. Flying British machines, 
the pilots of Poland have on more 
than one occasion demonstrated 
their air-fighting ability in attacks 
on the enemy over land and sea. 


TRATED LONDON NEWS 


ROYAL FLYING CORPS. ABOVE: 
CADET OFFICER’S CAP BADGE AND 
TWO BUTTONS ON’ EITHER SIDE. 
BELOW : R.A.F. CAP BADGE WORN 
BY FIRST-CLASS WARRANT OFFICER. 


R.A.F. TOP L.: 1918 CAP BADGE. 
TOP R.: BADGE USED FROM I9I9 
ONWARDS. BELOW : SHOULDER 
BADGES. CENTRE : ARM BADGE. BOT- 


TOM : OFFICER’S COLLAR BADGE, 1918. 


cITY OF EDINBURGH BOMBER 
SQUADRON. TOP: PIPER’S CAP BADGE. 
CITY OF GLASGOW BOMBER SQUADRON. 
BELOW: PIPER’S CAP BADGE. WITH 
CITY ARMS EMBODIED IN EACH. 


CANADIAN AIR FORCE. TOP : OFFICER’S 

HELMET PLATE, WITH MOTTO. BELOW : 

LEFT AND RIGHT, COLLAR BADGFS AS 

WORN BY THE CANADIAN AIR FORCE 
RANK AND FILE. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIR FORCE. 

CENTRE : CAP BADGE. BOTTOM, 

AND RIGHT: A_ PAIR OF 
COLLAR BADGES. 


TOP 
LEFT 
S.A.A.F. 


AIRMEN: FROM R.F.C. TO R.A.F. 


ROYAL NAVAL AIR’ SERVICE. TWO 
TYPES OF_ OFFICERS’ CAP BADGES AND, 
RIGHT AND LEFT, TWO OFFICER’S 
BUTTONS. THE RESEMBLANCE TO R.N. 
BADGES IS NOTABLE. 


MEDICAL DEPT. TOP: OFFICER’S 

AND OTHER RANKS’ COLLAR BADGES. 

CENTRE: CAP BADGE, ¢/RCA 1918- 

1930. BELOW : TWO COLLAR BADGES 
OF THE DENTAL BRANCH. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE. 
POUCH BADGE. BELOW: 
OF THE BRITISH 
BADGE OF 
INCLUDING 


TOP: BAND 
AIR LEAGUE 
EMPIRE. LAPEL 
SYMBOLIC DESIGN, 
TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 


CANADIAN AIR FORCE. TOP: 
MET BADGE OF THE C.A.F. 
AND FILE. BELOW: C.A.F. PILOT'S 
BADGE. NOTE VARIATION OF WING 
DESIGN IN COMPARISON WITH R.A.F. 


HEL- 
RANK 


rOLISH AIR FORCE 
ARM BADGE. 
RIGHT : 
BADGES. 


TOP : MECHANIC’S 
CENTRE, AND BOTTOM, 
PILOT'S AND OBSERVER’S 
LEFT: SQUADRON BADGE. 
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“THOMAS BAINES”: 


IFTY years ago the late Sir Harry Johnston, dis- 
cussing Dr. Livingstone’s treatment of his 
subordinate, said: ‘‘ It is high time justice was done 
to poor Thomas Baines.’’ The word “ poor,’”’ as Mr. 
Wallis says, is misapplied ; Baines, hard though his 
life was, thoroughly enjoyed it and refused to believe 
that death was approaching when it was; and he 
needs no pity as a person. But justice certainly 
demands that he should be given his historical due as 
a character, an explorer, a scientific observer and an 
artist; and Mr. Wallis, after five years’ scourings 
amongst archives and collections in three 
Continents, has now done it. 

Baines was born in 1820 at King’s 
Lynn; his father, and father’s father, were 
mariners ; his mother’s father was a painter 
and decorator; his brother was an artist, 
knew Landseer, and returned to Lynn to 
practise and teach. Young Baines soon 
showed the ancestral tendencies. At five 
he was drawing animals in a menagerie. 
Later he built a boat in an upper room and 
had to remove the window and let it into 
the street by block and tackle. ‘‘ Another 
legend tells how Tom, after reading of the 
loss of an Indiaman at sea by fire, wished 
to paint the episode. Having never seen 
anything of the kind, he made a model, 
complete with sails, running and standing 
gear, guns and the rest, crammed her hold 
with combustibles, launched and set her 
ablaze, and so was able to proceed with his 
‘picture.’ There ’s your realistic recorder 
before the age of photography! And it is 
not surprising to learn later that by the 
end of the Kaffir War ‘he had formed a 
connection with The Illustrated London 
News, and now and then infrequent military 
posts had brought copies with illustrations 
from his contributions, which at first were 
sent gratuitously and sometimes accom- 
panied by his own notes.”’ I don’t, by the way, 
quite understand that last phrase. Mr. Wallis 
adds: ‘‘ Since, however, in those days the News did not 
usually name its artists, his pictures are not always 
identifiable.” 

His mother apprenticed him to a local “ orna- 
mental painter’ ; but it is not surprising that on the 
expiry of his indentures, when he was twenty-one, he 
did not settle down in Lynn. Instead, he booked a 
steerage passage to the Cape, painting hard on the 
way. When he got there, he found a little work on 


OF OUR FIRST SPECIAL ARTISTS : 


After partaking of 
his journey, Baines brewed a 
with his wives and his favourite sister, Lena.” 


ee NO NS 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


journeys he came back to Grahamstown and had a 
Sale of Work. “ Before he had completed the sale, 
some officers of the newly-arrived 74th Highlanders 
saw his work, admired it, and advised him to apply 
to Major-General Somerset for the post of artist to 
the forces in the field. On June 20 he was offered a 
place on the staff, with rations for himself and his 
horse and every facility to portray the scenes and 
episodes of the war. Fortunately he still had his 


rifle, and quickly replacing the rest of his kit. he left 
town with the General on the 22nd.” 





A SKETCH MADE DURING AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO OBTAIN A CONCESSION 
TO SEARCH FOR GOLD IN MATABELELAND, BY THOMAS BAINES (1820-1875), ONE 
‘““ LOBENGULA ‘EN FAMILLE,’ NOVEMBER 1869.” 


umpkin pute and venison and being questioned by Lobengula about 
ettle of tea, ‘‘ which was borne into the chief’s hut to be shared 


South Kensington. 


He must have been one of the very earliest official 
war artists, and he had sights to draw that will 
never be drawn again—soldiers in shakos and scarlet 
and pipe-clayed belts and cross-straps, fighting 
Kaffirs in the bush under an African sun. ‘‘ That 
troops like the 7th Dragoon Guards should be used 
for bush-fighting in all their panoply seems an 
incredible reach of military madness, but it is 
historical. In their vivid garnitures, with clumsy 
headgear cutting into their perspiring foreheads 
and their throats constricted in tight stocks, the 

‘ unlucky cavalrymen on 
their heavy chargers were 
sent as flaming targets 
against a slippery enemy 
secure in imperviable 
jungle. It was much the 
Same with the infantry, 
who, trained to advance 
spectacularly in line and fire 
volleys with fixed sights, 
were marks that even the 
unhandy shooting of the 
Kaffir, snug behind a rock 
or a shrub, could not always 
miss.”’ There are pictures 
illustrating such episodes. 
There are also pictures (I 
wish there were more) 
resulting from Baines’s later 
travels to Victoria Falls, 
round and over Northern 
Australia, with Livingstone 
on the Zambesi, and to 


The original is in the Natural History Museum, 





By J. P. R. WALLIS.* 


to him. The pages are sometimes overcrowded, and 
one has the feeling that the narrative is going slowly 
because it is carrying too much weight. But there is 
stuff enough to provide inspiration for several books 
by romancers of the John Buchan type, and it records 
many vanished scenes from the history of the 
Dominions. It also restores to notice a very interesting 
artist, a show of whose works (say, in a side-room at 
South Kensington) would be delightful. Facts he 
was after; Mr. Wallis even goes so far as to say that 
he wasn’t handicapped by esthetic considerations. 
But there is quite enough composition 
in some of the paintings here repro- 
duced, and some are even dramatic. 
Nothing that this bearded little man 
did could ever have been dull; he deserves 
a statue and, if nowhere else, on some 
bluff over the Gulf of Carpentaria. It 
was a pity his life was cut short while 
he was still in his enthusiastic prime. 
As Mr. Wallis says: ‘“‘ There was nothing 
spectacularly heroic about this great 
little man with the shy, unobtrusive 
manner, but through the bright brown 
eyes shone an invincible determination 
equal to  Livingstone’s, though less 
relentless and monomaniacal. He never 
speaks of personal ambitions, but being 
a man of few wants and simple life, 
without dependants now that his mother 
was dead, he could have been free to 
follow opportunity, exploring the prob- 
lems of the eastern rivers, or the source 
of the Nile, the ruins of fabled 
Ophir, or undertaking any mission the 
Royal Society might have entrusted to 
him.” 

One passage conjures up wild dreams. 
When Baines was on his Australian 
trip he met a_ settler called Kent 











‘“ HUNTING THE WHITE RHINOCEROS, JUNE I1, 1862 °—-ANOTHER STRIKING AFRICAN 


STUDY BY ‘IHOMAS BAINES, WHO ALSO MADE A_ DIFFICULT AND HAZARDOUS 
EXPLORATION OF NORTHERN AUSTRALIA, FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE GUBBINS 
MUSEUM, JOHANNESBURG. 


Born in Norfolk, Baines emigrated to the Cape in the early eighteen-forties and attached 
himself as artist to the English Forces during the Kaffir wars. 
Illustrations Reproduced from “Thomas Baines: Artist and Explorer"; by Courtesy of the 


Publisher, Jonathan Cape. 


coachbuilding, and then met an organist who was 
attracted first by his loud and unmelodious voice in 
church, then by his personality, and finally by his 
talent for drawing. Orders for shipwreck and military 
scenes poured in, and in 1848 he made his first long 
expedition into a South Africa still backward and 
He shot, he drew, he painted, he con- 
rough 


dangerous. 
stantly risked his neck, and after several 





* Thomas Baines. Artist aud Explorer, 1820-1875." By J. P. R. 


Wallis Iliustrated (Jonathan Cape ; 12s. 6d.) 


been casual) for embezzling stores. 
citing and arduous journey was the Australian one, a 
very long expedition in which Baines was at his best 
as sailor, painter, ethnologist—in fact, in all those 
capacities which led someone to say of him that he 
wasn't a man but a syndicate. 

The style of the book is not quite so racy as the 
personality and adventures which it describes. 
Wallis has taken immense pains with his researches, 
but the multitude of his facts, many of them drawn 
from Baines's own journals, has been rather a handicap 


Lobengula’s country (his 
last trip) in search of gold. 
The Livingstone journey 
was the most talked of. 
Baines went as artist-store- 
keeper and was summarily 
sacked (Livingstone doesn’t 
come out well in this story, 
though Baines may have 


But the most ex- 


“ LEAPING 
SPECTACULAR WORK DONE BY BAINES SEVEN YEARS AFTER 


WATERS, VICTORIA FALLS, JUNE 5, 1862 ”—A 


LIVINGSTONE’S DISCOVERY OF THE FALLS. FROM THE ORIGINAL 
IN THE GUBBINS MUSEUM, JOHANNESBURG. 


Thomas Baines started to contribute drawings to “ The Illustrated London 
News” a few years after its foundation in 1842, the connection being main- 
tained until his death from dysentery at Durban on May 7, 1875. The travel 
pictures of his reproduced in our early numbers are not, however, easily 
identifiable as in those days it was not usual for our artists to be named. 


who reported on the expedition to the Royal 
Geographical Society. He said that it would be 
difficult to find men better adapted to fatigue 
than Baines and three of his colleagues. ‘‘ Of 
the others he could not speak so confidently, though 
he adds that the excitable German botanist, Dr. 
Ferdinand Muller, had shown unexpected ‘ patience 
and resignation’ when sudden floods isolated him 
for three days in the branches of a gum-tree.” 
How many a German we should like to see up 
a gum-tree now ! 
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THE ADVANCE OF THE GREEK ARMY IN ALBANIA: 
SCENES IN KORITZA, WHICH FELL IN EARLY DECEMBER. 
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See 


(LEFT.) 
WREATHS AT 
THE BASE OF 

THE STATUE OF 
SKANDER BEY, 
THE ALBANIAN 
NATIONAL HERO, 
IN THE MAIN 
SQUARE OF 
KORITZA. 
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(RIGHT.) 

A GENERAL OF 
THE GREEK ARMY 
IN KORITZA AT 
THE ENTRANCE 
TO HIS 
HEADQUARTERS, 
FORMERLY A 
‘* ZENODOXEION,” 
OR HOTEL. 
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INTERIOR OF A WARD IN A GREEK HOSPITAL AT KORITZA, CAPTURED FROM TIE 
ITALIANS IN DECEMBER—SHOWING A CHRISTMAS-TREE ARRANGED BY THE NURSES, 
MOSTLY SOCIETY WOMEN FROM SALONIKA AND ATHENS. 
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GREEK SOLDIERS AND MEMBERS OF BRITISH ANCILLARY TROOPS WALKING TOWARDS ¢ INTERIOR OF THE TROOP-CARRIER (LEFT), SHOWING SOLDIERS OF BRITISH ANCILLARY 
AN ITALIAN TROOP-CARRYING AIRCRAFT ABANDONED ON THE KORITZA AIRFIELD. 4 sROOPS WITH THE GREEK FORCES, AND A SMILING GREEK WITHIN. 


 ciacceeetnenedadeedesedensosensesesesocessaconseuessensesesqoessaesessnesoeds sciatica ct tein each acetal eneiateeleah heigemadasahideeee cianiaadidiammeiab mba 
The first effort of the Greeks, when they found themselves suddenly confronted | provided by the Yanina-Koritza road, and the resultant capture of Koritza itself 

by an aggressor numerically strong and industrially powerful, with huge stocks in the early days of December. The above pictures were taken some time after 

of war material at its disposal, a nation, moreover, six times greater in size and | the fall of the town, originally the main Italian base of war operations against 

population, ended with the victory in the Pindus Gorges, the rout of the Italian | Greece. In the two” bottom photographs are seen members of British ancillary 

assault throughout the front, and its immediate exploitation in a fivefold breach | troops with the Greek forces—one of them a “Scottie.” Two hundred Cypriot 

of the enemy lines, followed by the mastery of the vital lateral communication | volunteers arrived in the front line immediately after the capture of Koritza. 
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THE MOLE THREATENED WITH EXTERMINATION. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘“‘ The Courtship of Animals,’ ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


ONGFELLOW wrote: ‘Men have no faith in 
fine-spun sentiment, Who put their trust in 
bullocks and in beeves,”’ and it is this same com- 
mercial interest in living bodies which animates the 
hideous demand now being made for moleskins. I 
should not be surprised to find that those who are 
behind this demand have never seen a mole in the 
flesh, dead or alive, and I strongly 
doubt whether those who affect such 
anxiety to provide the “ sinews of 
war,” ostensibly to benefit the nation’s 
finances, have any knowledge of the 
peculiar structure of the mole’s fur, 
which makes it, apparently, so desir- 
able commercially. I venture to doubt 
whether there are, or ever were, ten 
million moles living at one time in 
England. Hence, then, if this call 
meets with anything like the response 
hoped for, our moles will be wiped out 
beyond recall. ‘‘ Well, what if they 
are ?”’ those anxious to make money 
out of this merciless crusade may ask. 
Now, we are told that there are 
two sides to every question. But here, 
.in this matter, there are three sides. 
First comes the ‘‘ blood-money ”’ ; next 
the effect of this intensive slaughter on 
our food supplies—a by no means un- 
important consideration! The Board 
of Agriculture counts the mole among 
the guardians of our crops. And this 
because it has a most ravenous 
appetite, and it endeavours unceas- 
ingly to satisfy its hunger by eating 
those unquestionably serious pests, 


COUNTRYSIDE : 


2. PALATE VIEW OF THE MOLE SKULL, SHOWING THE SMALLNESS OF 
WHICH FORM A_ SEMICIRCLE 


THE INCISORS, OR ‘ FRONT TEETH,” 
IN FRONT OF THE LARGE CANINES. 


In the shrews the central pair of front teeth are very long, large and netched, 


projecting far forwards, while the canines are wanting. 


Figs. 2 and 3 Copyright Photographs by W. G. Kennings-K ilbourn. 


wire-worms and leather-jackets, as well as 
other almost equally noxious insects. In 
grassland and in cornfields at harvest-time 
it is said to be unwelcome. But, as the late 
Mr. Theobald, when Professor of Agricultural 
Zoology in the London University, asked, “ Is 
it certain that they really do any harm?” 
He suggested that where they are too 
numerous they should be trapped alive and 
given their freedom where they would do 
much good; for by tunnelling the earth 
they help surface drainage, while the mould 
they bring up and spread upon the land 
acts as a beneficial top-dressing. 

And now as to the third aspect of this 
question—the urgent.need to ensure a place 
in the sun for the moles of our homeland. 
For the mole is a source of inspiration not 
merely to the zoologist, but to all who will 
give to this animal a little quiet thought and 
study. ‘ But surely,”’ says the “ practical ”’ 
man, the ‘man of affairs,’’ ‘“‘ this nature- 
study business is a waste of time?” ‘ Answer 
a fool according to his folly." We need no 
more eloquent testimony as to the tremend- 
ous value of the results which may follow 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 
than is to be found in the epoch-making 
labours of Charles Darwin, who revolutionised 
thought throughout the whole civilised world. 
He touched all living things as with a magician’s wand, 
from earthworms to man, and his work on various types 
of plants was pursued with a like single-mindedness. 


Let us, then, return to our mole (Fig. 1). To 
begin with, it is a burrowing animal and of a very 
intensive type. Now, the rabbit and the sand-martin 
are also burrowers, but they reveal not the slightest 
hint of this fact in any part of the body, and the 
reason is that their digging is spasmodic, an exercise 
rarely engaged in. But the mole, like the mole-cricket, 


I. ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING AND MOST REMARKABLE OF ALL THE ANIMALS OF OUR 
AN EXAMPLE OF 


THE COMMON MOLE, WHICH HAS FEW EQUALS AS 
SPECIALISATION IN -EVOLUTION. 
A grave threat of extermination is now 
hanging over the mole, but with its dis- 
appearance would go a source of inspira- 
tion to all interested in the furtherance of 
knowledge. 


has to dig laboriously for its daily 
bread. The sand-martin captures 
all its food in mid-air; the rabbit 
has to scrounge round in the under- 
growth for leaves, grass, and raids 
on the kitchen garden, and he must 
be swift of foot to enable him to 
scurry off to his burrow on the 
slightest alarm—hence the long 
hind-legs. But the mole and the 
mole-cricket have to dig below 
ground for their food, and both 
bear witness to this fact in their 
profoundly modified fore-legs. Of 
the mole’s fore-leg, nothing but the 
hand is to be seen externally ; 
and this has become enormously 


4. SNOUT AND EYE OF THE COMMON SHREW, WHICH, UNLIKE THE MOLES, HAS 
EXTERNAL EARS WHICH, HOWEVER, ARE GENERALLY CONCEALED BY THE LONG 
FUR. IT 


LIVES IN A DENSE UNDERGROWTH, 


PENETRATES. 


WHERE BUT 


The eye of the mole has become reduced to a mere vestige, while that of its near relation, 
the shrew (Sorex vulgaris), is but a trifle larger—as may be realised from the above picture. 


Photograph by Harold Bastin. 


enlarged and furnished with great claws. Furthermore, 
the hand has become greatly expanded by the presence 
of a long, sickle-shaped rod of bone formed by the 


3. SKULL OF A MOLE, WHOSE TEETH 
TO THOSE OF THE NEARLY RELATED HEDGEHOG AND SHREWS, 
THOUGH EACH DIFFERS IN DETAIL, DETERMINED LARGELY BY THE 


The mole feeds largely on earth-worms, and the terribly destructive “ 
worms”’ and “ leather-jackets,” as well as other noxious insects. 


LITTLE 


innermost of the wrist bones, a structure found in no 
other living animal. It rests along the inner side. of 
the thumb, or what answers to this. The hind-legs 
are comparatively feeble—again registering the relative 
intensity of the work they have to do, and forming a 
striking contrast with the extremely powerful fore- 
arm and hand. The hand of our mole, again, forms a 
very striking contrast with that of the 
South African golden mole (Chryso- 
chloris), wherein there are but four 
toes, and of these the strain of digging 
is borne entirely by the two middle 
toes, which are armed with immensely 
powerful claws. The striking differ- 
ence in the reaction of the digging 
feet in these two animals, performing 
exactly similar work, can only be 
interpreted as due to an inherent 
difference in the qualities of the 
tissues. 

The eye of the mole reveals another 
instance of the effects of use—-or, 
rather, the lack of it. A very careful 
search must be made to find it, for it 
is hidden under the fur, a mere pin- 
hole. But during life the fur) can be 
raised to expose the eye on those rare 
occasions when it emerges into the 
daylight, though it is doubtful whether 
it can see objects except as ‘‘ through 
a glass darkly.”’ In its cousin, the 
golden mole, the eyelids have com- 
pletely closed up, and in neither of 
these two animals will external ears be 
found, but only a small pore leading to 
the internal ear. But there are two 


BEAR A CLOSE RESEMBLANCE 


CHOICE OF FOOD. 


wire- 


important differences between these two 
moles, for in our mole the snout forms a short 
proboscis, while in the golden mole the fore- 
part of the chest walls is bent inwards as in 
no other animals, and no one has yet been 
able to explain the reason for this. 

The fur of the mole may well seal its doom 
in this country if the furriers are allowed to 
have their way. Its exploitation is purely 
for commercial ends, for it is mot a good- 
wearing fur, but that does not distress them. 
It owes its peculiarity to the slenderness of 
the bases of the hairs, enabling the fur to be 
turned forwards or backwards in the burrow 
so as to offer no resistance to progress. 
Mention must also be made of the very 
remarkable marsupial mole of central South 
Australia. This animal has but two claws on 
the foot, and these are of great size and 
triangular, while the nose is protected by a 
horny shield. Here again the responses made 
to precisely similar stimuli are very different, 
an aspect of evolution commonly overlooked. 

Finally, a brief reference must be made 
to the shrews (Fig. 4), of which there are 
three British species. They are nearly related 
to the mole, but, save that the eyes are 
almost as much reduced as in the mole and 
that they have small external ears, they 
show no other marked structural peculiarities. 
The shrew, indeed, may well be regarded as “a 
mole in the making,” for the ancestral mole must 
have been very shrew-like. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 





UR programme this week begins with a trio of 
reminiscent books by women. In these days of 
mass evacuations, children are as far as possible removed 
from danger zones, but things were necessarily differ- 
ent for a young girl (now a noted novelist) who was 
only ten at the outbreak of the last war in 1914, and 
shortly afterwards returned with her parents to Persia, 
where her father was a bank manager, and all her early 
years were spent. She tells the eventful story of those 
years, and of her adolescence up to the age of eighteen, 
including schooldays in England, in ‘‘ Bip Time RETURN.” 
By Margaret Ferguson. With Foreword by Sir Frederick 
O’Connor. Illustrated (Robert Hale; 12s. 6d.). The 
title is taken from a line in Shakespeare’s “ Richard II.” 


‘ 


Miss Ferguson’s ability to “call back yesterday ’’ is 
indeed remarkable, for few writers can remember their 
childhood in such detail, or portray so vividly the people, 
incidents and scenes that formed its background. It is 
given to few, however, to spend their most impressionable 
years in surroundings so likely to engrave themselves 
on the mind of an imaginative child, who was unusually 
receptive and at a very tender age “ lisped in numbers.” 
The most dramatic episode of her youth is recalled by Sir 
Frederick O’Connor, who was British Consul at Shiraz 
at the time, and, with her father and seven other English- 
men or British subjects, was arrested and interned, at 
German instigation, until an exchange of prisoners was 
effected. Eventually a British-Indian expeditionary force 
restored the status quo at Shiraz, Mr. Ferguson returned to 
his bank, and his family reassembled in their old home. 
Before all that happened, however, the women-folk, who 
had been sent to India, went through many dangers and 
vicissitudes, and endured long and arduous journeys through 
turbulent regions. 


Describing how, twenty-five years ago, he waved fare- 
well to a “ little pig-tailed girl ” in ‘“ brigand-infested wastes 
off the shores of the Persian Gulf,” Sir Frederick O’Connor 
writes : ‘‘ Off she went with her mother and sister, leaving 
her father and her friends behind as prisoners in the hand 
of the brigands—a pathetic little figure with her escort of 
wild armed tribesmen. This was but the first of a series 
of adventures. ... The story of her experiences and 
travels is not only of great (indeed, historic) interest, but 
it possesses a unique value and charm in the fact that it 
depicts so many strange, dramatic, and at times tragic, 
events as seen through the eyes of a child. We see her, 
a shy, rather ‘ bookish’ child, in her home at Shiraz, with 
her beloved books and her dreams and fancies ; and then 


suddenly, literally at a moment’s notice, she is whisked 
up into the storm and stress of the Great War, the little 
family captives in a wild, lawless country, and deprived 
in an instant of everything they possess. . I was 
with them during the ordeal, and have already elsewhere 
testified to their courage and calm and good-humour.” 


The author herself does not give details of the actual 
moment when she saw her father and his friends led away 
into captivity, but she relates in lively fashion her adventures. 
with her mother and sister and another Englishwoman, on 
the way to Bushire. More than once the little cavalcade 
was beset by howling mobs, and only saved by the resource 
of the chivalrous Persian officer commanding their escort. 
Her own “ bookish ” tastes survived the ordeal, for during 
one halt we find her deep in ‘‘ David Copperfield.” The 
anti-British movement at Shiraz had been engineered by 
the notorious German agent, Wassmuss, who had often 
been a guest at the Fergusons’ house. He was the villain 
of the piece throughout their tribulations. 


Apart from its personal appeal, Miss Ferguson’s book 
is interesting as a picture of social life (mainly military) 
in British communities in the Middle East. The family 
lived for some time at Baghdad, and in the course of their 
travels visited the sites of Babylon, Ur and Ctesiphon, 
besides many places in India, Assam and Kashmir. Finally, 
we leave them embarking at Bombay for England—this 
time for good—but having no idea where they wanted to 
settle. This brings me to another book, which begins 
at the next phase of such a homecoming, and tells how a 
retired Colonel and his wife, after many wanderings “ out 
East,” made a delightful home for themselves and their 
children in the old country. This book, named after 
their house, is ‘‘ NorNEY Roucu.”’ By Phyllis Nicholson. 
With 9 Illustrations (Murray; 8s. 6d.). The narrative is 
arranged on the calendar principle, with a chapter to each 
month. She goes fully into questions of ways and means, 
the cost of living on certain incomes, and such matters as 
schooling, dressing, catering, gardening, the servant pro- 
blem, and wartime economies. It is all very practical, 
and at the same time made readable by a sense of humour 
and an easy conversational style. 


Now and then the author indulges in a mood of nostalgia 
for the ampler and more varied life she and the Colonel 
had lived in his Service days, before retirement meant a 
reduction of income. ‘Soldier folk,” she writes, “live 
rich and die poor. They have a million memories to warm 
their hearts and minds, Everything in our house has a 
meaning for us, The breakfast plates: were bought in 
Pekin; the pottery flower-jar came from Fez ; little red- 
painted chairs were found in Seville when Alfonso was 
King ; the brooding Buddha was discovered in a cobwebbed 


corner of Canton, and we watched the water-colour of 
Kashmir being painted during a magical leave on the Dal 
Lake. Once Hong Kong was our home ; for several years 
all the immaculate Himalayan peaks lay spread before our 
bungalow. Then three different houses in Gibraltar served 
as brief resting-places. And now we live in Surrey. A 
suburban county, all rhododendrons, Rolls-Royces, bowler 
hats and striped financial trousers, where even village 
girls use lipstick. . . . It seemed that life ended when we 
left the Army. Perhaps it has only just begun.” 


. . . 


Everyone naturally envies the owners of a beautiful 
place in the country, sometimes without stopping to think 
of all the toil that may have gone to its acquisition and 
maintenance. Mrs. Nicholson is inclined to resent such 
an attitude. ‘It is irritating and ridiculous,’”’ she writes, 
““when casual callers gush: ‘ How lucky you are to have 
such a charming house.’ . This stressing of good luck 
is absurd. Nick earned the money which bought his 
home ; most of the furniture in it was paid for out of his 


‘writing; he made the adjoining jungle into a sunlit glade 


with his own hands. Every square yard of the garden 
has been laboriously dug, weeded and cleaned, with his 
assistance... . Heavy manual labour in frost, mud, 
rain and smiling spring days produced Norney Rough, and 
not ‘ good luck.’ ... The possessor of any attractive 
home owes nothing to luck and everything to work.” 


. . 


And then to Norney Rough, as to thousands of other 
English homes, came the dark shadow of war and the 
menace of the air raids. ‘‘ Within two days,” writes the 
author, “life is turned upside down ... and under all 
the trivial outer changes there lies the hideous knowledge 
of slaughter to come, for the second time in our lives. . . . 
Who will come here? Troops? Children? Or shall we 
stay ? Perhaps bombs will drive us away, and strangers 
will handle our well-loved possessions. Nothing is certain 
in the first black week. Order, security, and peace have 
gone. We are as the chaff before the wind.” And, again: 
““Home, and all it stands for, becomes doubly precious. 
A fearful shadow threatens the sight of loved faces about 
the hearth. The sound of happy, childish laughter is no 
longer taken for granted.” 

Our third example of feminine autobiography—‘‘ My 
Lire witH GREY OwL.” By Anahareo. With 12 Illus- 
trations (Peter Davies ; 8s. 6d.)—provides a sharp contrast 
in atmosphere and mentality to both the foregoing books. 
Here the young Iroquois girl who became the camp-mate 
of the famous nature-lover and game-preserver, shared 
his travels among the lakes of Northern Canada, and bore 
him a child, sheds new and intimate light on his life and 
character, as well as revealing her own. Their love-story 
had its full share of romance, yet was not exempt from the 

(Continued overleaf. 








‘Fur’ 
How fo detect it— 
How fo prevent if 





Try this now. 
your mouth—do you notice it.. 
woolly feeling ? Smokers’ fur has got a hold, 


Run your tongue round 
. a rough 


and is staining your teeth. But don’t 
worry, you can stop this fur from ruining 
the look of your teeth. 

Dentists know smokers’ fur is caused by 
excess acid in the mouth. Kill the acid and 
you shift the fur. What is the scientific way 
to destroy mouth acid ? 12,000 dentists say 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ brand antacid is the 
most effective antacid known. They recom- 
mend smokers to use the toothpaste contain- 
ing ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’— the only toothpaste 
containing it—Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 

Commence fighting mouth acid to-night. Geta tube 
of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia and clean your teeth 
with it each night and morning. Then you'll feel 


the difference ; no more morning mouth; no more 
stale breath. Instead you'll have teeth which look 
clean, feel clean, are clean; a sweet mouth to give 


new zest to smoking. A mouth that will say Good 
morning! and mean it. 


Sold everywhere. 


Phillips’ 


Dental Magnesia 


We ‘Mik of Magnesia’ 1s the trade mark of Phillips’ preperation of 
Ma yneste. 
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Issued by the Harris Tweed Association Limited, 10, Old Jewry, London, E. 


ARK OF IDENTITY 





Harris Tweed was first woven by the 
crofters of the Outer Hebrides for their 
own protection. Because ofits sturdy 
strength and hard-wearing qualities 
Harris Tweed is particularly suitable 
for present-day conditions, 


HARRIS TWEED 


As a safeguard against imitations the Harris Tweed 
Trade Mark has been registered by order of the Board 
of Trade. All tweed which bears the Harris Tweed 
Trade Mark is made to-day in exactly the same way as 
before the War. The mark, stamped on the cloth itself, 
is a definite assurance that the tweed has been made 
entirely in the Outer Hebrides, the home of Harris 
Tweed, from pure Scottish wool, and has been handwoven 
at the homes of the islanders. 
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Pay yourself and your guests 
the compliment of giving 
them the best port . . 

Clubland White. Ever since 
1883 this full~ flavoured, 
mellow port has been the 
choice of connoisseurs the 

world over. 
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jars and friction of more conventional unions, and ultimately 
they agreed to part. Between the lines one can discern 
that Anahareo’s influence had a good deal to do with Grey 
Owl’s resolve to abandon the inevitable cruelties of trapping 
and become a saviour, instead of a destroyer, of animal 
life. This conclusion emerges especially from her chapter 
about the two (now celebrated) young beavers—McGinnis 
and McGinty—whose endearing ways were the main cause 
of his conversion. There were, however, certain differences 
of temperament and interests between him and Anahareo. 
‘* No one could keep him,” she writes, ‘‘ who did not have 
his fanatical zeal for the work he was doing, least of all I 
who, you will have seen, like the centre of the stage myself. 
The old bug for prospecting gripped me again, and often 
I went out on trips looking for the El Dorado that always 
seemed likely to be round the next corner.” 


Anahareo’s memories afford a stepping-stone to some 
other recent books about Nature and her lovers. One who 
was, in many ways, a kindred spirit of Grey Owl, long 
before the latter’s time, is recalled in a welcome reprint 
of ‘‘ RICHARD JEFFERIES.” Selections of his Work, with 
details of his Life and Circumstance, his Death and Immor- 
tality. By Henry Williamson (Faber; 3s. 6d.). Author 


and subject are ideally suited to each other, and this new 
edition of the book, which is part memoir and part anthology, 
will be very welcome. 


An important new contribution to ornithology comes 
from a recognised authority on his special subject—‘‘ THE 
TrutH Asout THE Cuckoo.” By Edgar P. Chance, 
author of ‘‘ The Cuckoo’s Secret.’’ With 38 Illustrations, 
including one Colour-Plate and 2 Maps (Country Life, Ltd. ; 
12s. 6d.). Of a more general and allusive character is a 
charming collection of personal observations of British 
birds, chiefly in Cornwall, entitled ‘‘ Wincrep Company.” 
Studies in Bird-Watching. By R. G. Walmsley. Illus- 
trated by Denys Watkins-Pitchford (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode ; 9s.). This is a posthumous work, prepared for 
press by Mr. Frank Baker. 


Lastly, the King of Beasts forms the rearguard of our 
zoological expedition in “‘ Lions on Trust.” By Cleland 
Scott. With 24 Photographs (Michael Joseph; 12s. 6d.). 
The author has done much lion*hunting in his time, and 
more than once was seriously mauled, but he bears so little 
ill-will that he and his wife now keep lions (caught young) 
as domestic pets at their home in Kenya. While few people, 


probably, will care to follow their example, the story of 
their experiences is undeniably fascinating. It reveals the 
lion as ‘“‘a friendly beast with a complex and highly 
individual character.” 








In our issue of Feb. 15, page 220, we published photo- 
graphs of the common cabbage, Brussels sprouts and kale. 
These should have been acknowledged to Sutton and 
Sons, Ltd., of Reading, the well-known Royal Seed Estab- 
lishment, who own the copyright of the illustrations. 


Beneath a picture published on page 126 of our issue 
of Feb. 8, showing a member of the M.T.C. wearing the 
“ battle-dress ’’ style of uniform, compared with an M.T.C. 
girl driver in ordinary uniform and a battle-dressed 
soldier, the description incorrectly referred to ‘“ battle-dress 
for A.T.S. Mechanical Transport members’ compared 
with the ordinary uniform of the “‘ M.T.C. branch of the 
A.T.S.” The Mechanised Transport Corps (‘‘ Trained 
Women Drivers’ Association, Ltd.”) is, of course, an 
independent women’s voluntary war organisation who 
undertake arduous and dangerous work, and it is regretted 
that the title of the Corps should have been confused in 
our caption with the A.T.S. 


















Sportex—distinguished 
as a diplomatic, smart as 
a guardsman, reliable as 
a gilt-edged security. The hardest-wearin 

cloth that Scotland produces. Your tailor wil 
cut you a suit in Sportex for town or country which 
will grow old but never shabby in your service. 


SCOTLAND’S HARDEST-WEARING CLOTH 





over a period of | 


Prices. 








Our name --- 


VYour memory 





At this moment we, like many hundreds of other firms whose names are “ household 

words,”’ are exclusively engaged on War Work. Doing our bit for Victory. 

For the time being, you are not able to obtain from us those products for which, 

years, we have established a unique reputation. 

Pavilions, Bungalows, Garden Rooms, Greenhouses, Piggeries, Farm Buildings, Stabling, 

Poultry Houses, etc.—these are the typical products for which you can come 

j ‘ to us with confidence again after the War. Be assured that when that time comes 
you will find that the name BOULTON & PAUL still stands for Quality at Reasonable 

Earlier wars have never shattered our traditions. 


REMEMBER THE NAME— 


Boulton & Paul .. Norwich 


Neither will this one. 











PRAMS 6& FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 
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- STOP THAT 
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OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call ot 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 


MONTREAL, Quebec or 


In 





SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols o 
“*“EXP ORT’’ (Aquatuge Paper) 


Ma Cigarettes at competitive prices 
Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE 











WIN THROUGH ON 


delicious “* Bermaline™ Bread, full of natural nutri- 
ment, especially Vitamin B. 
motes digestion. Ask your Baker, or write Bermaline, 
Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 


Restores energy, pro- 


TOYS 





VAPEX | 


F 






FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 








A New Elec. 
trolysis 
Clears 

Hair a Root 

Amazingly! 


The results achieved by the New Model Vandre Home 
Electrolysis are so remarkable that the skin, cleared of 
every blemishing Hair and Root, looks ten years younger, 
youthfully smooth and transparently clear. Vandre 
Genuine Electrolysis, the method of world-famous 
beauticians, ensures this for you. Results actually sur- 
pass profi J treatment, and in complete privacy,at 
home, no chemicals, no disappointments ; the only known 
permanent treatment. yet it will cost you practically no- 
thing with your own Outfit—saving pounds ! A schoolgirl 
could use it, yet it NEVER FAILS to remove face hairs 


for ever. Individually guaranteed Outfit, 
ready for use, {5.5.0 or 10/- monthly (No 
extra for tax.) TRIAL FREE. Ilustrated 


particulars post free in plain envelope. 
Vandré, Ltd. (Dept. 58v), 613, Argyle Street, Glasgow. 








of that particular t 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 
1/9 per oz. Sold only sealed, in packets and tin 


PRESBYTERIAN MIXTURE 


A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1 


“My thoughts grow in the aroma 
co. 
From your Chemist, 2'3 € 34 


ding Purchase lax 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO:;LTO 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 





WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND 

















CONDITIONS CF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 
be lent, re-sold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s.; and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever, 
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Gull Mistress of the Seas. 


Thanks to the Navy British supremacy afloat remains 





unchallenged, and this picture of some of our light forces, 
all Thornycroft vessels on patrol is symbolical of the Fleet's 


unceasing vigilance to keep the seas free. 





PER HALF POUND 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS 


THIN CAPTAIN 


TRY ALSO OATCAKES & WHOLEMEAL WAFERS 








Conditions over which we have no control have not 














tt, STRAND STREET, SANDWICH. A charming old 15th century affected the standard of our shirts. At Austin Reed’s you 
building known as ‘The Sandwich Weavers "’ with many historic . . ’ 
links with the past. will find pre-war quality of material and workmanship; a 
Yet another ee tees traditions ahh seat is determined refusal by our shirts to shrink, fade or fray; and, 
layer’s No eir mellow ripeness, distinctive : ; ; 
ne he i pol make them the cables of a host of course, three lengths of sleeve. The unavoidable increase in price 
PLAIN OR \ smokers who demand a cigarette of extra still represents the full Austin Reed value. 10/6, 12/6, upwards 
CORK TIPS . fine quality. 
20 FOR he’ \ = 
ae \ \"""""NUMBER AUSTIN REED 
50 TINS . eine = . 
(plain only) 4/7 a Ty PI ETTeEC OF REGENT STREET 
\ EXTRA QUALITY CIGARET & 
~ —— 
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: RATTR AY’S © 
OLD GOWRIE) 


TOBACCO 


Even in this age of hurried mass produc- 
tion, Rattrav’s still pursue the thorough 
leisurely methods of the old tobacco 
blenders. Mixing, blending,  sifting— AMCH 


entirely by hand—Rattray craftsmen are 
to-day producing some of the finest 
tobaccos in Europe. Such a tobacco is 
OLD GOwWRIE, an al! Virginian tobacco 


wih oan avout 16 The Queen's Lancers 


Obtainable only direc 
irom the hlender ah Regiment raised in 1759 by Col. Burgoyne. George Ill 
Lda ay named it Queen’s Light Dragoons in 1766. Became Lancers 
Uf | in 181S and known as 16th (Queen’s) Light Dragoons. Was 
= the first lancer regiment to serve in India (1822) and the 
PERTH, SCOTLAND (Ab first British lancers to use the lance in action. 
We are inserting this advertisement Ate | Although many lancer regiments have since earned 


@sa measure Of goodwill as owing ~ 4 . . 
to present restrictions of supplies ; undying glory, nothing can rob the I6th Queen's of the 


Wwe can only fufil orders from our f honour of being first in the field. 
regular customers. = 





Join a Savings Group and 
make others join with you ; A Bae 
or deposit your Savings in cng NT, 
the Post Office or Trustee oe 

Savings Banks; or go to a 
Post Office or your Bank or 
Stockbroker and put your 
money into Savings Certifi- 
cates, Defence Bonds, Nat- 
ional War Bonds, or Savings 

Bonds. 


lai i i 9 Sa 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 











was first for quality and value in Queen Victoria's 
day. It has retained this pre-eminence through 
complete control of the sources of supply and 





strict supervision of all processes of blending and em Hl | 


maturing, and is the product of Scotland’s largest 
HATS BY 


attersh,, 


LONDON 


independent distillers. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW and LONDON 








STATE EXPRESS 555 cigarettes have 
always been the best at any price. Their 
consistent high standard of quality is still 
maintained and they are the natural choice 
for those who gladly pay that little extra 


fe) ‘ ° . 
——— export “A to obtain the best cigarette in the world. 
PACKING 
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